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Notes. 


THOMAS HARDY: A COINCIDENCE. 


In the course of studying the text of Thomas 
Hardy, our living English classic, with the 
attention a scholar pays to a Greek author, 
and the man in the street pays to the 
betting news, I came some while since on a 
curious coincidence. So far, I believe, it 
has not been generally noticed, though it has 
not escaped a literary correspondent of mine 
in Australia. It raises some interesting 
questions as to the methods of authors in 
composition, and the possibility of forgetting 
one’s own work. The latter deficiency, or 
gift, does not surprise me, or any one else, 
I imagine, to-day. I have known authors 
lose apparently all memory of their creations 
with the facility which enables an eminent 
barrister to plead a case with the fervour of 
conviction and deep knowledge one day, and 
forget all about it a week later. 

In the case of the works of fiction aptly 
described by a novelist as 
‘‘chromolithographs struck in the primary 
colours ; pasteboard complications of passion and 





adventure, with the conservative entanglement of 
threadbare marionettes; the narrative set forth 
in a sustained fortissimo, and punctuated by the 
timely exits of the god from the machine,” 

forgetfulness may be the due reward both 
of author and reader. But I do not con- 
ceive of a deliberate artist as either forgetting 
the creations of his own choosing, or repeat- 
ing matter once used to good purpose. 
Further, I should have thought the details 
of a first book would remain particularly 
clear to its author, in spite of a host of later 
and better volumes. Yet it is to Mr. 
Hardy’s first book that my note refers. 

‘Desperate Remedies’ contains the follow- 
ing words at the beginning of chap. xii. :— 

“Week after week, month after month, the time 
had flown by. Christmas had passed; dreary 
winter with dark evenings had given place to more 
dreary winter with light evenings. Thaws had 
ended in rain, rain in wind, wind in dust. Showery 
days had come—the period of pink dawns and white 
sunsets ; with the third week in April the cuckoo 
had appeared ; with the fourth the nightingale.” 
The words from “Christmas” to ‘ white 
sunsets ’’ appear also as the opening part 
of chap. xxiii. of ‘The Trumpet Major,’ the 
only variation being “‘ Rapid thaws” for 
“'Thaws,”’ though the paragraph ends dif- 
ferently with ‘‘and people hoped that the 
March weather was over.” 

‘ Desperate Remedies ’ was first published 
in 1871, ‘The Trumpet Major’ in 1880. In 
the interval the author may have forgotten 
his previous use of a neat piece of descrip- 
tion which he had, perhaps, jotted down, 
or he may have thought that his immature 
work was not likely to survive. The Pre- 
face to ‘Desperate Remedies’ of January, 
1889, suggests that its reissue is partly due 
to the fact that it had been “‘ for some con- 
siderable time reprinted and widely circu- 
lated in America.” 

Instances of such a coincidence cannot be 
very common, but could doubtless be found. 
I am content to cite the case of Virgil, who 
has used two beautiful lines both in the 
Second Georgic and the First Aineid. 


ry 
. 





CHRISTMAS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from 11 8. vii. 3.) 


1610. Two Sermons preached before the Kings 
Majestie at Whitehall. Of the Birth of Christ. 
The one [on Gal. iv. 4, 5] on Christmas Day 1609. 
The other fon Luke ii. 10, 11) on Christmas day 
last....1610. By Lancelot Andrewes. 1610. 
Also published separately. 

1629. XCVI. Sermons. 
tivity.) By Lancelot Andrewes. 
edition, 1631. Third edition, 
9S. ii. 505). Fifth edition, 1661. 


[Sermons of the Na- 
1629. Second 
1635 (noticed 
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(1635 2]. Christmas’ Lamentation for the loss 
of his Acquaintances, showing how he is forced 
to leave the Country and Come to London.— 
Gent. Mag., N.S. xxvii. (1847), pp. 235-6. Re- 
printed from ‘A Book b Roxburghe Ballads.’ 
Edited by J. P. Collier. 


{1646.] The Complaint of Christmas, written 
after Twelfetide, and Printed before Candlemas. 
By Iohn Taylor.—Reprinted by the Spenser 


Saciety in ‘ine first collection of Taylor’ s Works 


1647. A, Ha! Christmas. This Book of 
Christmas is a sound and good perswasion for 
Gentlemen and all wealthy men to Keep a good 
Christmas. Here is prov ed the cause of Free-will 
Offerings, and to be liberall to the poore, proved 
out of Scripture. By T. H.—Catalogued by 
Messrs. Maggs Bros. (Cat. 311, No. 387), 1913. 

1652. Christmas In & Ovt: or, Our Lord & 
Saviour Christs Birth-Day. By John Taylor.— 
Reprinted, Spenser Society, 1869-70. 

1774. Sermons on various Subjects, by the 
late Rev. Ebenezar Latham, M.D., vol. i., 1774.— 
In the thirteenth sermon, preached on C hristmas 
Day, the author inquires into the time of the 
Nativity. 

1789. A Letter from the Rev. John Bowle, 
F.A.S., on the Canonization of St. Osmund, with 
some observations concerning the Episcopus 
Puerorum, addressed to the Bishop of Salisbury. 

—Archeeologia, ix. 39-44. 

1799. [Disquisition on the 
Extracts from Writers.]—Gent. 

1812. Sir Henry Wotton’s 
Christmas-Day.—Gent. Mag., 
pp. 622-3. 

1821. Burlesque Festivals of former Ages. 
(The Boy Pishop.|—Gent. Mag., vol. xci. part ii. 
pp. 198-200. Reprinted ‘‘ Gent. Mag. Library ’ 

* Manners and Customs’ (1883), pp. 86-99. 

1836. Receipt ** For to make a mooste choyse 

Paaste of Gamys to be eten at ye Feste of C hryst- 


Kor 


Misseltoe, w ith 
Mag., xix. 573-5 

Meditation on 

Ixxxii. part ii. 


masse,” A.D. 1394.—Gent. Mag., N.S. v. 537. 
1842. Christmas Customs in Monmouthshire. 
—-Gent. Mag., N.S. xvii. 41-2. 
1866. The Mistletoe. Gent. Mag., N.S. i. 
72-3.— Lullaby Carols. By Edmund Sedding. 
Id., 88-93 
1866. Thoughts in Italy about Christmas.— 
Cornhill, xiii, 16-27. 
1867. Royal Christmases.—Chambers’s Journal, 
xliv. 822-6. 
{1868.] The Holidays ; Christmas, Easter, and 


Whitsuntide, their social festivities, customs, and 





carols. By N. B. Warren.—Given at 7 S. vi. 
184 without author or date. 

1869. Christmas Festivals. By <A. Shiras. 
Philadelpbia. 

1870. Glimpses of Christmas in the Days of 


Old.—Cornhill, xxi. 28-47. 

1876. Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England. By Joseph Strutt. [Lord of Misrule, 
Boy-Bishop, &c., pp. 440-51.] 

1876. Christmas Festival: 
and customs. By W. A. Leonard. 

82. Christmas. By G. B. 
Antiquary, vi. 238-7. 

1883. Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Manners 
and Customs: [Christmas customs in Hereford- 
shire], pp. 20-22; Old Christmas Customs and 
Superstitions of Lincolnshire, pp. 28-33; The 
Morris- Dance in Wales, pp. 79-80: On the 


origin, history, 
New York. 
Leathom.— 





Holiday Times of Old, pp. 153-6 ; The Christmas 
Barring-out [at Ormskirk Grammar School], 
pp. 166-73; [A Birmingham custom on Christ- 
mas Eve], p. 193; [Blossoming of the Glaston 
bury Thorn at Christmas], p pp. 209-11. 

1884. Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Popular 
Superstitions: New Year’s Day, pp. 14-16; 
Twelfth Day, pp. 16-20 ; Christmas, pp. 75-103 ; 
Relick Sunday, pp. 103-4. 

1885. Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Customs 
of Foreign Countries : Christmas-Eve at Golds- 
berg, pp. 249-51. Printed from * Friendship’s 
Offering; or, The Annual Remembrancer,’ 
London, 1823. 


1885. Miettes de Vhistoire de Provence. Les 
Fétes de Noél. ParS. @Arve. Pp. 192. 

1887. Recucil de ote — PAriége. Par L. 
Lafont de Sentenac. Pp. 

1887. Les Noéls pe ac ol Par C. Pierre, 
Pp. 20. 

1890. The Sketch Book. By Washington 


Irving. Christmas, pp. 199-204, 213-15, 226-56. 
First published in 1848. 

[1899.] ‘ Gloucestriana,’ or papers relating 
to the City of Gloucester. By John Joseph 
Powell.— A Boy Bishop’ [John Stubs], pp. 194-9, 


1891. Noéls en pays neuchatelois. Pp. 12. 
1891. Lyrics of the living Church: original 
poems. Compiled by C. W. Leffingwell.—Christ- 


mas, pp. 29-47. 


1894. Christmas Cards and their Chief De- 
signers.—Studio Extra, 1894. Pp. 56. 

1895. Noéls normands. Société des Biblio- 
philes Normands. Pp. 306. 


1895. Other Times and other Seasons. By 
L. Hutton.— Christmas Day in Olden Times,’ 


pp. 161-83. 

1896. The Schoolboys’ Feast. [Custom of 
the Boy Bishop.] By Arthur F. Leach.—-Fort- 
nightly Review, N.S. lix. 128-41. 


1897. Christmas, 1897. [A selection of Christ- 
mas Carols.] Oxford, Daniel Press. 

1897. The Sacred Tree, or the Tree in Religion 
and Myth. By Mrs. J. H. Philpot. Pp. xvi and 
179.— Christmas Observances,’ pp. 145-73. 


1898. Quelques vieux Noéls dauphinois. Par 
J. Rey. 
1899. Noéls anciens de la Nouvelle-France. 


Par J. FE. Myrand. Pp. 199. 


1900. Christmas in French Canada. By L. H. 
Fréchet te. 

1900. Fétes de Noél en Provence. Coutumes 
et traditions populaires. Par M. J. de Kersaint- 
Gilly. Pp. 33. 

1900. Our Records ot the Nativity and modern 


historical Research. By J. Thomas. Pp. 400. 


1900. Shakespeare’s Greenwood ; the Customs 
of the Country. By G. Morley.—‘ Christmas 
Customs,’ pp. 138-45. 

1901). The Christmas Legend. By J. A. 
Picton. Pp. 36. 

1902. A Christmas Garland. By E. Gibson. 

1902. Christmas at the Mermaid. By Theo- 


dore Watts-Dunton. Pp. 66. 

1903. The Beginnings of Christianity. 
Paul Wernle.— The Origin of Christmas,’ 
137-56. 


By 
pp- 


1905. Christmas Time in many a Clime. 
Pp. 127. 

1905. A Christmas Greeting. By C. A. Hall. 
ig ee 

1905. Les Noéls frangais. Par N. Hervé. 


Pp. 145. 
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1905. Christmas Supetstitions. By W. H. 
Jewitt.—The Treasury, v. 196-203. 

1905. Festum Stultorum. By Mrs. Villiers 
Hemming.—Nineleenth Century, lvii. 1000-8. 

1905. The Christmas Book. By Joseph Shay- 


lor.—Cornhill, N.S. xix. 797-806. 

1906. Guising and Mumming in Derbyshire. 
By S. O. Addy.—Journal of Derbyshire Arch. 
and Nat. Hist. Soc., xxix. 31-42. 

1906. Up — A. By J. Nicolson.—World’s 
Work, vii. 283--: 

1906. palin New Year Folk-Lore. By F.M. 
Brockman.—Korea Review, vi. 47-50. 

1907. Christmas; its origin, celebration, and 
significance as related in prose and verse. Com- 
piled by R. H. Schauffler. 

1909. The Story of Santa Klaus told for 
Children of all ages from Six to Sixty. By W.S. 
Walsh. 

1910. 
Customs. 
pp. 75-83. 


Origins of popular Superstitions and 
By TT. S. Knowlson.— Christmas,’ 


1912. [List of Books on Christmas.]—Chicago 
Public Library Book Bulletin, December, pp. 
146-7. 

1912. County Folk-Lore. Vol. VI. Printed 


Extracts, No. VIII. Examples of Printed Folk- 
Lore concerning the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
Collected and edited by Mrs. Gutch. [New Year, 
pp. 85-7; Christmastide, pp. 112-21.]—Folk- 
Lore Society, 1912. 

1912. Christmas Weather, Seasonable 
Unseasonable.—The Times, 28 Dec., p. 5 

1912. The Monster Book of Carols for Church 
and Home. New ed. 

1912. Keeping Christmas. By P. H. Ditch- 
field. The Treasury, December, pp. 187-90.— 
The Mistletoe. By Rev. J. Hudson. Jd., pp. 

Dale. By 


and 


220-22.—Christinas in a Yorkshire 
J. Fairfax Blakeborough. TId., pp. 232-4. 

1912. The Christmas Lights at Manchester 
Cathedral. By Rev. Henry A. Hudson, M.A.— 
Transactions Lancashire and Cheshire Antiq. 
Society, xxix. 1-18, with four plates. 

1912. Noél en Provence. Par M. 
Paul.—Le Petit Marseillais, 23 Dec. 
vii. 51.] 

1913. Christmas in Ritual and Tradition. By 
Clement A. Miles. Second edition. [The first 
od., noted 11 S. vii. 4, includes (pp. 363-87) an 
excellent bibliography of works and references 
relating to the various subdivisions of +the 
subject]. 

1913. 


Alexandre 
[See 118. 


The Christmas Miracle-Play of Mon- 
ferrato. By L. Gargini—The Quest, January. 

1913. New Year Customs, Ancient and Modern. 
By R. C. Trafford.—W indsor, January. 

1913. Considerations. By Zachary Wayn- 
fiete. Pp. 155. [Contains a pees on Christmas 
Day, cf. Times Lit. Supp., 16 Jan.] 

1913. Christmas Thoughts. By Right 
Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D. 

1913. Christmas Annuals in the Sixties. By 
Algernon Warren.—Chambers’s Journal, Decem- 
ber, pp. 757-8. 

1913. Food Reform and Christmas.—Daily 
Telegraph (leader), 2 Dec. 

1913. A Real Old-Fashioned Christmas. By 
Harry Cooper. Sunday at Home, December.— 
Christmas Fifty Years Hence. By Frank Elias 


the 


Id. 
1913. The Nativity in Modern Art. 
Taylor.—The Treasury, December. 


By Luke 








An interesting New Year custom was 
mentioned in The Standard, 31 Dec., 1912. 
On the tower of Weedon Church, near 


Kettering, Northamptonshire, is a lantern 
15 ft. high, which lights the Old Year out 
and the New Year in. The lantern was 
built two centuries ago, and was used in 
former days to guide wayfarers through the 
dense Rockingham Forest. The Standard 
suggests that this is probably the only 
church where such an Old Year custom is 
observed. ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 





CHURCHGOING IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

THE following particulars, which read less 
like England than like some outlying district 
of a newly established colony, may be of 
interest to some readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ Those 
who have come across Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s delightful book ‘The Story of the 
King’s Highway ‘ will recall the description 
there given of the theory and _ practice 
of road-making in the later Middle Ages, 
and will have no need to be reminded how 
troublesome—nay, how dangerous—might 
be even a restricted getting about from 
one place to another. I am quoting from 
vol. ix. of the Papal Letters recently pub- 
lished in the ‘Calendar of Entries in the 
Papal Registers relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland.’ Within the period 1437 to 
1447 there are no fewer than five instances 
of permission being given to the inhabitants 
of places lying remote from their proper 
parish church to have mass said for them, 
and other divine offices performed, at chapels 
within easier reach. 

Thus in 1440 the inhabitants of “ Brent- 
wode ” in the diocese of London complained 
that their parish church of ‘ Sowthwel’ 
was so remote that, at times when there 
were floods, the children carried thither for 
baptism from Brentwood died on the way. 
Leave was given for the celebration of 
divine offices in their own chapel of St. 
Thomas the Martyr. A like permission was 
given two years later to Robert Whitingham 
for the Chapel of St. Mary he had built at 
‘Pendele,’ about a mile from the parish 
church at Aldebury in the Lincoln diocese, 
because the road between the two was 
muddy and dangerous, especially in wintry 
and rainy weather. 

The Abbot and Convent of the Cistercian 
monastery of Melrose seem to have described 
in eloquent terms the perils and discomforts 
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through which the faithful had to come to 
their church, 

‘containing that in a number of high and woody 
places situate within the bounds of the parish of 
the church, which is parochial, of the said monas- 
tery and church, very many storms of rain and wind 
rage at divers times of the year, by reason of whose 
severity and the greatness of the said distance the 
parishioners who live in the said places cannot 
conveniently go to the said church...... and that for 
the like causes the priest whom the abbot and con- 
vent have deputed oe the cure of the souls of the 
said parishioners cannot conveniently betake him- 
self to the said places, so that the children of the 
said parishioners die without baptism, and other 
weak and sick persons without confession.” 


To whom accordingly the Pope grants a} 


licence to build a chapel at Cottle. upon 
land belonging to the monastery. 

In 1444 we have William and John Prest 
heading the petition of the inhabitants of 
the villages ‘* Willestourne, Gabelcote, Mershe 
and Sterthuntishend,”’ in the parish of 
Trynge, in the diocese of Lincoln, setting 
forth that these villages are an English mile 
distant from their parish church, 

‘*to which it is very often burdensome for the said 
inhabitants to go for mass and other divine offices, 
for baptisms and other sacraments and sacramen- 
tals, especially in winter, on account of floods, 
the dangerous crossing of wooden bridges, perils of 
the roads, frequent tempests, and divers other 
impediments,” 

and representing that at Willestourne there 
was already founded a chapel of the Exalta- 
tion of Holy Cross. To these, too, the 
Pope grants the required licence, mentioning 
in this case that, among other usual and 
necessary things, it shall be lawful for a 
fit priest there to bless the Easter candle 
and palms. 

The fifth instance is one of greater hard- 
ship. It is the difficulty of the inhabitants 
of Eskdale, who plead that the houses and 
farms which they inhabit are ten miles of 
those parts or more distant from St. Bee’s 
in Coupland, their parish church, and that 
in their way thither they have to cross two 
broad waters and three streams, which rise 
in winter and rainy weather. They are 
permitted to use the Chapel of St. Catherine 
in their valley, the same to be erected into 
a parish church, with cemetery, font, bell- 
tower and bells, and other parochial insignia. 

There is an interesting mandate to the 
Dean of Exeter which illustrates the diffi- 
culties attending the erection of chapels. At 
*‘Tlferdecombe,” in the cemetery of the 
parish church, a chapel had been built under 
the invocation of St. Mary the Virgin de 
Thorn, ‘‘ wherein the Most High worked 


many miracles by the merits of the said | nyddislwyn. 


| Virgin,” and the parishioners, afraid that 
the rector might convert to his own use the 
many oblations and alms offered there, 
obtained from the Pope a grant of a fourth 
part of all offerings (provided the parishioners 
would contribute a like amount), to be used 
for the adornment and repair of the chapel. 


Against this John Morton, the rector, 
mindful of his pocket, has strenuously 


appealed to the Apostolic See, and the 
Pope’s mandate requires the Exeter authori- 
ties to summon the parishioners before them 
and inquire into the matter—annulling the 
grant if the rector is justified. ; 
William Leyghton, Perpetual Vicar of 
Barton Stacey, had a dispute with his 
parishioners which shows the matter in 
another aspect. The church which he 
served was the parish church for a number of 
small towns, whose inhabitants came duti- 
fully to hear mass and the other divine 
offices—all except those of the town of 
Newton, a paltry place of only nine inhabit- 
able houses, which had a chapel in it with 
a font, though without a burial-yard. 
These people refused to go to church at 
Barton Stacey, though it was only an 
Italian mile away and there was nothing to 
hinder their going, and tried to compel 





William Leyghton to celebrate in their 
chapel for them—an impossible matter 


unless the fruits, &c., of the church had been 
enough to keep a chaplain, which they were 
not. The official of Winchester was ordered 
by the Pope, upon William’s petition, if he 
should find the facts as stated, to declare 
that the Vicar was not bound to celebrate, 
nor cause to be celebrated, masses at the 
chapel at Newton; and that the inhabitants 
of Newton were bound to go to chrch atu 
Barton Stacey, like the inhabitants of the . 
other towns. 

At Glapthorne the inhabitants obtain 
leave to use their chapel of St. Leonard and 
its cemetery; not, indeed, for all eccle- 
siastical purposes, but for the burial of 
their dead—whom it is burdensome to carry 
to the distant parish church of Cotterstock, 
on account of the floods. 

In the diocese of Llandaff the permission 
given—asked for by both priest and people 
—is to change from one chapel to another. 
He was at Mynyddislwyn, and his flock at 
Bedwelty, and what with floods and the 
breaking of bridges it was no easy matter 
| for him to get to them, or them to him. 
lth the bishop—duly confirmed therein by 





the Pope—extended to Bedwelty Chapel 
the privileges belonging to that of My- 
PEREGRINUS. 
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UNCOLLECTED KIPLING ITEMS. 
(See ante, pp. 441, 464.) 


IN my next set will be found the title of 
seven short stories, one sketch, and one play 
written or published between 1910 and the 
present month :— 


As Easy as A.B.C. A Tale of 2150 a.p. Preceded 
by a quotation from the author’s own story 
‘With the Night Mail, 2000 «.p..— London Maga- 
zine (London), March and April, 1912. 3 illus- 
trations by F. Gardner. 

Benefactor (The). A Political Fable. Preceded by 
two stanzas.—National Review, July, 1912. 

Edge of the Evening (The). The story of two 
spies’ invasion of England by aeroplane. Pre- 
ceded by two four -line stanzas.— Pall Mall 
Magazine (London), December 13, 1913. 

Harbour Watch (The). A one-act play produced at 
the Royalty Theatre, April 22, 1913. 

Honours of War (The). An English Service story. 
Preceded by three stanzas.— Windsor Magazine 
(London), September, 1911. 3 illustrations by 
L. Raven Hill. 

Horse Marines (The). A story of the Services.— 
Pearson’s Magazine (London), October, 1910. 
4 illustrations by Charles Crombie. 

In_ the Presence. An Indian story.—Pearson’s 
Magazine, March, 1912. 3 illustrations by W. 
Russell Flint. Has a London setting at the time 
of King Edward VII.’s death. 

In the Same Boat. An English story.—Harper’s 
Magazine, December, 1911. 2 illustrations by 
W. Hatherell, R.I. 

Unrecorded Trial (An). A parody in the Shake- 
snearean style.—The Car (London), June 25, 
1913. With one illustration by “F. F.” 


The fourth group includes the poems 
which have appeared in the daily press from 
1907 to the present date :— 


City of Brass (The). Seven stanzas, with a quota- 
tion from the ‘ Arabian Nights.—Morning Post 
(London), June 28, 1909. A Political poem. 

Dead King (The). Eight irregular stanzas.—Times 
(London), and other’papers, May 18, 1910. A 
tribute to Edward VII. Was issued as a booklet 
with decorations and borders by W. Heath 
Robinson, 1910 (Hodder). 

Declaration of London (The). Five stanzas with a 
prose prelude. — Morning Post, June 29, 1911. 
Political. 

1857-1907. Three stanzas. 


Daily Telegraph, 
December 24, 1907. The Jubilee of the Indan 
Mutiny. 


Female of the Species (The). Thirteen stanzas.— 
Morning Post, October 20, 1911. 

France. Five stanzas, with a prelude-refrain.— 
Morning Post, June 24, 1913. Written on the 
occasion of President Poincaré’s visit to England 
and London. 

Protection Suits by Airmen. An article—The Car 
(London), July 27, 1910. Six diagrams by the 
author. 

Sons of Martha (The). Eight stanzas.—Standard, 
April 29, 1907. 

Spies’ March (The). A Prelude (extract from a 
ee letter) and nine stanzas.—The Literary 

-ageant issued in aid of the ‘‘ Prince Francis of 





Teck Memorial Fund ” for the Middlesex Hospital 
(T. Werner Laurie), 1911. ; . 

Ulster. Six stanzas. with a quotation from Isaiah. 
—Morning Post, April 9, 1912. 


Next are given the titles of certain short 
stories that have found a refuge in some 
American and Canadian editions, or in 
early English editions. To them I have 
added two poetry titles for reasons which 
will be apparent. They are apt to get over- 
looked by reason of their detachment from 
the rest of the author’s work. 


Almanac of Twelve Sports (An). By William 
Nicholson. Words by_ Rudyard Kipling. 
Dedication (1 stanza). Jan., Hunting (2); Feb., 
Coursing (1); March, Racing (1); April, Boat- 
ing (1); May, Fishing (1); June, Cricket (2) ; 
July, Archery (1); Aug., Coaching (1) 3 Sept., 
Shooting (1); Oct., Golf (1); Nov., Boxing (1) ; 
Dec., Skating (2). Epilogue (1 stanza). Heine- 
mann, 1897. ; 

Bitters Neat. An Anglo-Indian story.—In the 
Outward Bound Edition (American) and Morang 
& Co.’s Toronto Edition. are 

Blind Little Devil of Chance (The).—See ‘ Mrs. 
Hauksbee Sits Out.’ " 

Dedication (The) “To My Most Dear Father.’ — 
At the end of ‘In Black and White’ in the Rupee 
Indian Library Edition. é 

Doctors.—Reprint of an address delivered to the 
students of the Medical School of the Middlesex 
Hospital, Oct. 1, 1908 (Macmillan). ‘‘Sold for 
the Benefit of the Hospital.” 

Enlightenment of Pagett,M.P. (The). An Anglo- 
Indian story.—Contemporary Review (London), 
September, 1890. Also in the Oversea (American ) 
Edition of ‘In Black and White.’ 

Haunted Subalterns. An Anglo-Indian story.—In 
American and Canadian editions of ‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills.’ at ¢ f 

Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out. An “ Unhistorical Ex- 
travaganza.”—I/lustrated London News, Christ- 
mas Number, 1890. 7 illustrations by A. Forestier. 
With a poem in the dialogue ‘The Blind Little 
Devilof Chance.’ In the Outward Bound (Ameri- 
can) Edition. 

Of Those Called. A short story.—In some Ame- 
rican editions of ‘Soldiers Three.’ A tale of the 
marine service. . 

Pit that they Digged (The). An Anglo-Indian story. 
—In some American editions. : 
Preface to the Address of Captain J. Mafilin, 
Duke of Derry’s (Pink) Hussars. — In the Rupee 
Indian Library Edition of ‘The Story of the 

Gadsbys.’ ; 

Track of a Lie (The). A short story—In ‘The 
Phantom Rickshaw’ in some American editions. 

Wreck of the Visigoth (The). A short story.—In 
Macmillan’s American edition of ‘ Soldiers Three. 


Particulars of a number of interesting 
fragments are brought together in the final 
series :— 

Foreloper (The). A fragment.—Now comprised in 

‘The Voortrekker’ in ‘Songs from Books. 
“Inthe Iroquois at Buffalo that partnership broke 

up.”—First_ of four lines printed in Pearson's 

Magazine, January, 1898. 
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Jampot (The). Three stanzas stated to have been 
written by the author while at school.—Reprinted 
in T'he Captain (London), April, 1907. 

Limerick (A). Beginning ‘‘There was once a 
writer who wrote.”—Addressed from Rottingdean, 
September 17, 1898, to the Editor of The Cantah 
(Cambridge).—Quoted in ‘ A Ken of Kipling,’ by 
Will. M. Clemens, 1899 (Toronto, Morang). 

**Men say ‘tis wondrous strange to see.” First 
line of two stanzas written in 1891 for a privately 
printed catalogue of Edmund Gosse’s library.— 
Quoted in No. 1 of The Literary Collector (New 
York). No date. 

Neighbour Rudyard Kipling. An inscription in 
eight rimed lines written in a presentation copy 
of ‘ The Day’s Work,’ and sent to Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe.—Quoted in ‘A Ken of Kipling.’ 

“This is the ocean bright and blue.” A single 
stanza written as a title for a water-colour draw- 
ing executed by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, of 
Scout fame.—Quoted in The Grand Magazine, 
January, 1907. 

“*Through war and pestilence, red siege and fire.” 
First line of a ad stanza written as a prelude 
to Lionel James’s tribute to G. W. Steevens, the 
war correspondent in South Africa for The Daily 
Mail.—In ‘War’s Brighter Side,’ by Julian 
Ralph (Pearson). 

“* Your trail lies to the westward.” First of eight 
lines written by way of acknowledging a copy o 
J. Whitcomb Riley’s ‘Child World.’—Quoted in 
‘A Ken of Kipling.’ 

“Zogbaum draws with a pencil.” First line of 
four stanzas inscribed in a presentation volume 
sent to Capt. (afterwards Admiral) R. W. Evans 
of the U.S. Navy.—Quoted in ‘A Ken of Kip- 
ling.’ 

_ Since the publication of the first article 

in‘ N. & Q.’ of 6 Dec. it has been suggested 

that there was at least one article by Mr. 

Kipling in The Spectator. That is true, but 

it took the form of a letter, and consequently 

hardly comes within the scope of my 
endeavour. W. ArtTHUR YOUNG. 





FREDERICK ST. JOHN, ViscouNT BOLING- 
BROKE.—There is always a suspicious un- 
certainty about the bare year when given as 
the date of birth in a pedigree. In such 
cases it is generally arrived at by computa- 
tion from the age at death, and conse- 
quently it is not always correct. In the 
latest edition of the G.E.C. ‘ Peerage’ the 
second Viscount Bolingbroke is said to 
have been born in 1734, a statement which 
occurs in some other Peerages, including 
even Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage.’ The cor- 
rect date is supplied in Add. MS. No. 36,243 
(Brit. Mus.), a volume of private papers 
relating to the succession of Frederick 
St. John to his uncle’s honours. Mary 
Dorrell, who was a servant to Lady Ann 
both before and after the Viscountess’s 
marriage, made a sworn declaration that 


Frederick St. John was born 21 Dece., 1732, 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square. 

With regard to his baptism, Philip Worledge 
|of St. Michael in Cornhill, gentleman, made 
|a sworn declaration that he had searched 
| the Registers of St. George, Hanover Square, 
and had found 

‘*under the title Baptisms an entry in the follow- 
ing words, viz‘ Baptisms 1732. January, Bapt. 17, 
Frederick St. John, of the Hon"'’ John esq’? and 
Ann; Nat. 21. And the deponent further saith 
that it is the custom of the said parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square, to insert the day of the nativity 
of such persons whose baptisms are registered in 
the said parish, and that by an eutry in the said 
Register Book it does appear that the day of the 
month in the column i the title Nativities has 
always a retrospect to the preceding month unless 
particularly expressed to the contrary.” 

There is a trace of the lawyer in the 
explanation about the date of birth, but 
this explanation would not apply in the 
case of a birth in the early part of the 
month and a baptism towards the end ot 
the same month. Viscount Frederick St. 
John was therefore born 21 Dec., 1732, and 
baptized 17 Jan., 1732/3, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. There does not seem to 
have been much trouble taken to secure the 
exact date by the compilers of the published 
pedigrees. Perhaps this item may now find 
its way into future Peerages. Leo C. 





A GORDON AS A HUNGARIAN NOBLE.—A 
correspondent pointed out twenty years ago 
in your columns (6 8. vil. 166) that the 
name of a Gordon of Park appeared “ in 
1790 on the list of Hungarian nobles.” I 
have never been able to verify this, but I 
think it may have some reference to Francis 
Gordon, second son of Sir Adam Gordon of 
Park and Glenbucket, whose origin is dealt 
with in one of those admirable birth-brieves 
which Scots wanderers used to carry about 
with them, and which, as in this case, were 
issued after their death to prove their 
identity. This brieve is unusually illu- 
minating :— 

“ Att Aberdein the tuentie-one day of Apryll, 
1663, in presens of the magistrats. 

“The said day, it was judiciallie veretied and 
proven, be the depositions of James Gordoun of 
Rothemay, Thomas Gordoun, shirref-deput of 
Aberdein, John Ker of Culquiche, and Mr. John 
Gordoun, merchant, burges of Aberdein. 

“That Patrick Gordoun of Glenbucket, Jeane, 
Elspet, Helen, Magdalen, and Anna_ Gordons, 
lawfull bairns to the deceast Sir Adam Gordoun of 
Ss) knicht, procreat betwixt him and 
the deceast Dame Helene Tyrie, his spous, ar the 
lawfull brothers and sisters german of the deceast 





Francis Gordone, lawfull sone to the said deceast 
Dame Helene Tyrie, his mother ; and that Andro 
Hay of Ranes is husband to the said Jeane 


<eseammee 
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Gordoun: David Tyrie of Cullithie, husband to 
the said Elspet : John Innes of Couldraine, husband 
to the said Magdalene: and Thomas Gordoun of 
Smithstoune, husband to the said Anne. 

* And that the said deceast Francis Gordoune 
went from this kingdome about tuentie yeirs agoe, 


being then about the aige of —— yeirs, and, as is 
reportit, had his residence, the tyme of his deceas, 
in ——, ane myll or thereby, distant from —— in 
Hungarie, or thereabout.” 

_ The Balbithan MS. states that this 
Francis Gordon “went to Polland and 


married a rich match there: he dyed in 
Polland without succession.”’ 
J. M. Burtocu. 


123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Fox’s Wipow.—All students of the social 
and political history of the first half of the 
nineteenth century should note with pleasure, 
in The Spectator of 29 Nov., 1913, a letter 
from Mr. Edward V. R. Powys of the Oriental 
Club, in which he mentions his being the 
fortunate possessor of twenty volumes of 
the diary of the widow of Charles James Fox 
(Mrs. Armistead ’’), extending over the 
years 1806-42. CYRIL. 


Sm JoHn Harteston.—Among the Patent 
Rolls of Richard II. there is a grant, dated 
27 Feb., 1393, to John Harleston, Kt., in 
consideration of his many services to the 
King and of his great losses whilst in close 
imprisonment in Almain. Particulars of 
the affair are given in Daniel Specklin’s 
‘Collectanea ’’ towards a Strassburg Chro- 
nicle (edited by Rudolf Reuss), under the 
year 1388 et seg. It appears from these and 
the ‘ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie’ that 
one Bruno von Rappoltstein had a grudge 
against the English, by whom he had been 
carried off as prisoner of war. After he had 
regained his freedom he managed to catch 
our Sir John, and clung to him, in spite of 
the intercession of the King of England, the 
earnest entreaties of some of the Strassburg 
city fathers (who feared trouble from Eng- 
land), and against the order of Wenceslaus, 
King of the Romans. According to the find- 
ing of the city council and the talk of the 
taverns, Bruno had a perfect right to keep 
his prisoner until a ransom was forthcoming 
for him; those opposing the release of our 
knight defied the King of England, as his 
sword was not long enough to reach Strass- 
burg, and snapped their fingers at good King 
Wenceslaus, who finally placed the city under 
the ban of the Empire. Sir John was kept a 
prisoner from 1384 (according to the ‘ Bio- 
graphie ’) or 1388 (according to the Chronicle) 
till 1391, first in close confinement, and later 
on parole. His case was discussed at the 








Diet of Eger, and dealt with before the 
Hofgericht — shall we call it the King’s 
Bench ?—at ‘“ Buerglis”’ in Bohemia. No 
doubt this was the same Sir John Harleston 
as the one who was before this adventure 
Governor of Calais. i] ae ee | 





®Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


A Lost PortraiT OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON.—There is in the British Museum an 
interesting letter from George Washington 
(dated 22 April, 1793) to David Stuart, 
eleventh Earl of Buchan, in the earlier part 
of which he says he is sending Lord Buchan 
his portrait (presumably to Scotland). I 
should be glad to learn if this portrait is 
stiil in existence. BUCHAN. 

6, Aldford Street, Park Lane, W. 


THe Witp HunrsMAN: HERLOTHINGI.— 
1. Can any one tel! me of English legends 
of the Wild Huntsman, and where they are 
published ? 

2. Are there any popular versions of the 
chronicle legends of the “familia Helle- 
quini”’ (Herlothingi)? and what is the 
etymology of the word ? 

The above are required for a study on the 
legend of the Wild Huntsman and kindred 
stories—Robin Hood and the like. 

Kk. H. 


[At 9 S. i. 295 references are given to several 
works relating to ‘‘ yeth-hounds,” or spectral hunt- 
ing dogs. Many other references and extracts are 
supplied at 11 S. v. 185, 296, 415 ] 


Erasmus Lewis’ (1671 —1754).— The 
‘D.N.B.’ appears to be incorrect in stating 
that Lewis was born at ‘“‘ Abercothi” in 
‘©1670.’ His parents were the Rev. George 
Lewis, Vicar of Abergwili 1668-1709, and 
Margaret (Stepney) his wife; they were 
married at Abergwili 29 June, 1670, and 
their eldest child, Erasmus, was christened 
there 29 April, 1671. Abercothi, in the 
adjoining parish of Llanegwad, was the 
property of John Williams, High Sheriff in 
1681, whose will was proved at Carmarthen, 
1696. The will of the Rev. George Lewis, 
proved 29 Dec., 1709, does not mention 
Abercothi, so it may be presumed that 
Erasmus Lewis acquired that property by 
purchase, and could not have been born 
there. He had several nephews and nieces, 
but left the bulk of his property to James 
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Morgan of Lincoln’s Inn; the latter is not 
described as a relation by TL.ewis in his will. 
Did Lewis leave any natural children ? and 
was his mother Margaret a daughter or 
granddaughter of Sir Thomas Stepney, Kt. ? 
Sir Thomas Stepney, Kt., was third son 
of Alban Stepney of Prendergast, co. Pem- 
broke (will pr. P.C.C. 1611), and younger 
brother of Sir John Stepney, first ‘baronet 
(will pr. P.C.C. 1626); he matric. St. John’s 
Coll., Oxon, 1602, aged 14; knighted 1618; 
married twice, and had, with other issue, 
two sons, George and Bernard. Is anything 
further known of him and his issue addi- 
tional to the notice of his grandson George 
Stepney, poet, which appears in_ the 
‘D.N.B.’ ? G. R. B. 


‘Pro AND Con: A JOURNAL FOR LiTF- 
RARY INVESTIGATION. —This appeared in 
monthly numbers, price 3d., edited by 
Walter Hamilton, F.R.G.S., twelve numbers 
running from 14 Dec., 1872, to 15 Nov., 1873. 
I should be glad to know whether the latter 
date saw the end of the publication; or 
if, and for how much longer, it was con- 
tinued. The twelfth number gave no inti- 
mation of its discontinuance, but is the last 
included in duplicate copies of Pro and 
Con at the British Museum Library. 

W. B. H. 


JoHN McGowan, PuBLisHerR.—I wish to 
learn between what dates John McGowan, 
publisher, resided in so Windmill Street. 
Can some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the 
information ? E. Cow ey. 


R. Grey.—One Robert Grey is men- 
tioned in ‘8.P. Dom., Add., Eliz.,’ xi. 45 
(‘‘ Recusants which are abroad and bound 
to certain places ’’), which contains amongst 
other names that of ‘‘ Thomas Somerset, 
gent.,’ as a prisoner in the Fleet. This 
Thomas Somerset was committed to the 
Fleet, 27 June, 1562 (Dasent, ‘ Acts of the 
Privy Council,’ vii. 108). So this list must 
be later, but not muck later, than 27 June, 
1562. 

The entry about Robert Grey is as fellows : 

**Robert Grey, priest, who hath been much sup- 
ported at Sir Thomas Fitzharbart’s, and now it is 
said wandereth in like sort; a man meet to be 
looked unto.’ 

At the death of Dr. Brassey, Provost of 
IKing’s College, Cambridge, the vacant 
place had been promised by Queen Mary to 
Richard Grey, Rector of Withyham, Sussex 
(Austen Leigh, ‘ King’s College,’ p. 56). 
One Graye, B.D., was still Rector of Withy- 
ham in 1569, and was thought to be a 





Catholic (‘‘ Viet. Hist.,”? ‘ Sussex,’ ii. 25). 
A Dr. Gray, an old Marian priest, was at 


Battle, Sussex, in 1596 (Strype, ‘ Ann.,’ iv. 
402). Robert Gray, chaplain to Lord 
Montague, was in prison, and probably 
tortured, in 1593 and 1594 (‘S.P. Dom., 
Eliz.,’ eelxii. 125; celxv. 1388; Dasent, 
‘ Acts,’ &e., xxiv. 475, 487). 


Is not ‘* Richard” a mistake on the part 
of Mr. Austen Leigh? Further particulars 
about the Rector of Withyham would be 
welcome. Joun B. WAiNEWRIGHT. 


Prrares.—Can anybody tell me anything 
concerning a pirate named Wood Rogers, 
who devastated the coasts of South America, 
the Spanish Main, and Portugal? He is 
said to have amassed a great fortune. Prob- 
ably he was not what we call nowadays a 


‘pirate,’ but something of the nature of 
Drake, &c. Is there a history of the 
pirates ? R. USSHER. 


[Much information about Capt. Woodes Rogers 
will be found at 10 8. viii. 470; ix. 456. Esqueme- 
ling’s ‘ History of the Buccaneers ’ has been reissued 
by “Messrs. Sonnenschein.] 


Metiy: Stroxes.—George Melly of Liver- 
pool. Can any one give date of death ? 
William Stokes, famous lecturer on Me- 
mory at the Roy al Polytechnic Institution 
and Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
Date and year of death wanted. 
T. HayLer. 


NORBORNE is mentioned in the Visitation 
of London, 1633. There is now apparently 
no such place in existence. Can any one 
tell me whereabouts in London it was, and 
whether it was a parish, or what, and any 
other details ? S78. 


SuHuckrortH.—What was the Christian 
name of the Shuckforth whose memoir 
appears on p. 142 of Richards’s ‘ History of 
Lynn’? Who were his parents? Was he 
related to the Rev. Samuel Shuckford, 
author of ‘ Sacred and Profane History,’ &c. ? 
Ts the name extinct in England ? 

S. B. SHACKFORD. 

53. State Street, Boston, Mass. 


MATTHEW PARKER'S ORDINATION.—In the 
Catalogue of the Archiepiscopal MSS. in 
Lambeth Palace Library (‘ Registers of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,’ p. 207) there 
is a note in connexion with Archbishop 
Parker’s Register that “in the first of these 
volumes, fol. 9b et seqg., is recorded the very 
curious Ordo Ceremoniarum in Consecratione 
dm Matthei Parker.” Has this Ordo been 
printed in full anywhere ? Lxo C. 
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Briain & SUTHERLANDS: BLUNDERBUSS. 
—I have recently acquired a blunderbuss, 
brass barrel and flint stock. The makers’ 
name is “ Blair & Sutherlands.” Can any 
of your readers kindly give particulars of 
this firm, or any information as to the age 
of the weapon ? WYCKHAM. 


NEWNHAM Famity, IsteE or WicHtT.— 
I should be grateful if any reader could give 
me particulars as to the ancestry of this 
family. Any item of information, however 
small, would be gladly received. 
A. JAMES NEWNHAM. 
20, Avondale Road, Portsmouth. 


Morra JEWwEL.—I shall be glad of any 
information as to what became of the valu- 
able jewel (value over 1,000/.) presented 
to the Earl of Moira on 27 Jan., 1813, by 
the Society of Freemasons. 

Rost. J. Soppy. 

42, Jewin Street, E.C. 


Miuitary: CoLouRED PRINT WANTED. 
—Can any military reader refer me to a 
coloured representation, in any work on 
the former Indian regiments, of the uniform 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery c. 1830-45 ? 

St. Ctarr BADDELEY. 


CrowLeE Famity.—I should be much 
obliged for any particulars relating to John 
Charles Crowle, returned to the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1777 as M.P. for the borough of 
Harristown. Can he be the ‘Charles 
Crowle,” M.P. for the borough of Richmond, 
Yorks, whose marriage to ‘‘ the Hon. Miss 
Laycock ”’ is recorded in Exshaw’s Magazine 
for October, 1770? and, if so, who was 
“the Hon. Miss Laycock ” ? 

Tuos. U. SADLEIR, 
Hon. Ed., Kildare Arch. Soc 


JOHN Strout (STROUDE), DEvon, “eq: 
aur: f. 17,” as John Strode, 24 Oct., 1617 
(Matriculation Lists, Oxford). Is he iden- 
tical with the Rev. John Strouts, A.B., Rector 
of Monks Horton, Kent, 11 Feb., 1625; 
Rector of Cheriton, Kent, 4 Dec., 1630? 
The Rev. John married Helen, sister of Sir 
William Brockman. She died 1628. He 
was buried in Cheriton Church, 24 May, 1644. 

THomas Hupson, Portratr PAINTER, 
1701-79.—‘ D.N.B.’ states that “ he painted 
innumerable portraits of the gentry and 
celebrities of his time.”’ Is it known when 
he commenced his operations? I have a 
painting said to be by him, 1726. Is there 
a list of his portraits ? Had he a studio at 
Oxford ? R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 





THe HexHAM CHARTULARY.—In 1840 a 
fragment of a chartulary of Hexham, con- 
sisting of fourteen leaves, was in the posses- 
sion of J. B. Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. See 
Coll. Top. et Gen., vi. 38. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ tell me where this MS. is now pre- 
served ? 

I should be glad to know of any Yorkshire 
charters of the twelfth century in private 
hands or preserved in obscurity, copies of 
which might be suitable for publication. 

W. Farrer. 

Hall Garth, Carnforth. 


Prerys QuEeRy.—Can any reader give me 
any information about “ poor little Michell 
and our Sarah on the bridge,” mentioned by 
Pepys in his description of the Great Fire 
of London? What relation were they to 
Samuel Pepys ? What was their occupation, 
and did they inhabit one of the houses on 
old London Bridge previous to the Great 
Fire ? Any information re the above will 
be much appreciated. 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


Scorch Arms.—What were the arms of 
the MacMartins of Letterfinlay ? Is there 
a Scotch coat of arms more or less resembling 
the following: Vert, a fesse gold between 
three falcons silver, with a half-dog rising 
out of the fesse ? D. L. GALBREATH. 

Montreux. 


ARNO POEBEL: TABLET DECIPHERED.— 
Would an American reader oblige with name 
and date of journal, magazine, or paper 
that dealt fully with the deciphering of the 
tablet—now at Pennsylvania University— 
by Dr. Arno Poebel ? GALAGE. 


JULES VERNE.—Some months ago (ante, 
p- 168) I inquired as to stories by Jules 
Verne appearing in serial form in English 
magazines. Since that time I have not been 
able to add very largely to my list. I notice 
that ‘The Master of the World’ is now 
appearing in The Boy’s Own Paper. 

I am indebted to the kindness of Sir 
WituiamM Butt (ante, p. 256) for the state- 
ment that the third part of the ‘ Voyage 
round the World’ was published in Rout- 
ledge’s ‘ Every Boy’s Annual’ for 1878. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the first and 
second parts appeared in 1876 and 1877 
respectively. I am not sure that Sm 
Witiram Butt is right in supposing that 
‘Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea’ 
and ‘ The Mysterious Island ’ both appeared 
in that magazine, since the statement has 
been made that the first of Verne’s books to 
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be translated (‘ Five Weeks in a Bal!oon ’) 
did not appear in English until 1870. 

Unfortunately, I am unable to refer to any 
volumes of ‘Every Boy’s Annual’ other 
than those in my possession; but there 
must be many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ who have 
access to them, and I should esteem it a 
favour if I could be informed of any story 
of Jules Verne’s appearing in the magazine 
(or in any other magazine) besides those of 
which I have the names already. 

The volumes of ‘Every Boy’s Annual’ 
which I now know to contain Verne’s stories 
are 1874—5-6—7-8, 1885-6. I can _ state 
definitely that the following do not contain 
his stories: 1880, 1887-S—9: 1889 was the 
last publ'shed volume. I should gladly 
welcome further information. 

P. H. Line. 

7, Chandos Road, Redland, Bristol. 


UpriGHt STONES IN OPEN CHURCHYARDS. 
—What is the earliest known date on any 
such now existing in England ? and where 
are they to be found ? A. A. M. 

Hove. 


EarLty DovuBTS ABOUT THE HISTORICAL 
Jesus.—In his ‘ Geschichte der Leben-Jesu- 
Forschung ’ (1913, p. 444) Prof. Schweitzer 
writes that the first upholders of the paradox 
lately made familiar to the public by B. 
Smith and Drews were Dupuis and Volney. 
The latter is responsible for Napoleon’s 
question to Wieland (1808): ‘‘ Do you really 
believe that Jesus existed?’ Now a 
passage in Voltaire (‘ uvres,’ éd. de Kehl, 
vo]. xxxiii. p. 273) runs thus: ‘“ J’ai vu 
quelques disciples de Bolingbroke qui niaient 
l’existence de Jésus,” and a few lines further 
he calls them “ ces jeunes gens.” 

Who were those young disciples of Boling- 
broke ? Did some one of them express his 
opinion in print ? SALOMON REINACH. 

[Correspondents are requested to adhere to the 


terms of the query, as the rules of *N. & Q” do not 
admit of controversy. } 


PYROTHONIDE.—Can any reader quote 
references showing the use of this substance 
in ancient medicine ? RENIRA. 


Dramatic CriticisM.—1. What book 
gives an account of the revivals of ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ &c., at the Haymarket Theatre, 
under Adelaide Neilson? I know Cyril 
Maude’s book. P 

2. Does any book (besides Dutton Cook’s 
‘Nights at the Play’) give critiques of the 
old comedy revivals at the Imperial Theatre 
when managed by Marie Litton ? 








| 3. What papers (besides Punch and The 
| Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News) 
| give sketches or illustrations of the London 
| stage from 1875 to 1885? I believe there 
were papers called The Entr’acte and The 
Oul. N. L. P 


Harpert TrRomp.—Can any of your 
readers give me information concerning 
the Burgemeester of Delft of this name ? 

I wish to find a portrait of him, and have 
applied to many foreign galleries. A portrait 
by an unknown painter was in Amsterdam, 
and was included in 1788 in the Cornelia van 
Kinschot sale. Harpert Tromp lived 1632-91. 
I should be glad of any particulars that 
would enable me to obtain a ate a of 

1 RES a! 2 


this portrait. M. 


JoHN CHAPMAN.—I should be glad to have 
information concerning John Chapman, for 
many years editor of The Westminster 
Review. His name does not seem to be 
included in any biographical dictionary. 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 





Replies. 


ELIZABETH JOANNA WESTON: 
LUDOMILLA KELLEY. 


(11 S. viii. 306.) 


Ir would certainly be of some interest to 
know to which family Elizabeth Weston 
belonged. We could then improve on 
Fuller, who, finding ‘‘an ancient and wor- 
shipful Family of the Westons flourishing 
at Sutton,” provisionally assigned her in 
his ‘ Worthies’ to the county of Surrey, 
‘ready to remove her at the first informa- 
tion of the certain place of her Nativity.” 
But the particulars of the possible clue 
indicated at the above reference were not 
quite accurately given. The letter of 12 
Oct., 1598, was not written by Elizabeth. 
She was the recipient of the letter, which 
was addressed to her hy her brother John 
Francis. The person described as “ affinis 
nostra’ (not “noster’’) is not said to be 
returning to England, but to have started 
for England. The actual words are these :— 
‘‘TIntellexi non ita pridem, charissima Soror, ex 
Rev. Dn. Thome ad me datis Dnm. affinem 
nostram Ludomillam Kelleam in Angliam, assump- 
tis duobus filiolis suis, minori vero natu matri 
terre relicto, deducente Dn& Matre nostra, pro- 
fectam esse; sise res ita habet, gaudeo certe et 
summopere letor, illam tandem aliquando ad 
metam pervenisse optatam, filiolum vero minorem 
in celestem transmigrasse Patriam.’’—In E. J 
Weston, ‘ Opuscula,’ Frankfurt, 1724, p. 196. 
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The next sentence shows that the name of 
the son who died was William (Guilhelmus). 

In the second of the two poems addressed 
to Elizabeth Weston by the famous Janus 
Dousa (Jan Van der Does), op. cit., p. 112, 
and ‘Jani Douze a Noortwyck Poemata 
pleraque selecta,’ 1609, p. 451, the same 
surname is mentioned :— 

Me miserum ! te suada ista, probitate fideque ; 

Tot nixam ac tantis nuper amicitiis, 

Immeritam, heu! panas aliene pendere noxe? 

Et dare Kellew materiam invidiz ? 
Dousa is condoling with her on the loss 
of her father’s estate. Elsewhere Elizabeth 
speaks of envy and calumny being the cause 
of this loss :— 

Livor & usa suis vesana Calumnia technis, 

Vt nocuere Patri, sic nocuere mihi. 

The property of Elizabeth’s father was 
at Briisc, in Bohemia, and after the family 
Jost this at his death, the widow and daughter 
went to Prague to petition the Emperor 
Rudolf for justice. Now, it is at least a 
curious coincidence that the name Kelley 
had been well known in this part of the world 
a few years before. The notorious Edward 
Kelley, who had at one time been patronized 
by Rudolf, and afterwards fallen under his 
displeasure, met with his death in 1595. 
From September, 1586, to March, 1589, 
Dr. Dee, at the invitation of William Ursinus, 
Count Rosenberg, had lived at the latter’s 
castle at Tribau (Trebona). During a 
great part of this time Kelley had acted as 
Dee’s “‘ Skryer” and assistant in alchemy. 
It was from the count’s elder’ brother 
Peter that Weston had obtained his estate. 
Thomas Kelley, Edward’s younger brother, 
was also staying at Tribau, and Dee records 
his marriage as having taken place on 
14 June, 1587 (“ Nuptie Domini Thom 
Kelei,”’ ‘ The Private Diary of Dr. John Dee,’ 
Camden Soc., 1842, p. 23). 

Thomas Kelley’s wife is mentioned else- 
where in the ‘Diary’ as ‘“ Mistres Lidda 
K.” (p. 26) and ‘Domina Lydda .uxor 
D. Thome Kelly” (p. 30). She and her 


husband crossed to England in the summer’ 


of 1589, a few months before Dr. Dee him- 
self returned. On 19 April, 1590, the 
‘ Diary’ records :— 

“TI delivered my letters to Mr. Thomas Kelley 
for his brother Sir Edward Kelley, knight, at the 
Emperor’s court at Prage. Francys Garland was 
by, and Mr. Thomas Keiley his wife. God send 
them well thither and hither agayn ! ”—P. 33. 

On 17 March, 1593, ‘‘ Francis Garland cam 
home and browght me a letter from Mr. 
Thomas Kelly.’’ On 28 March of the next 
year “Mr. Francis Garland browght me 
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Sir Edward Kelley and his brother’s letters.” 
On 18 Sept. Dee “‘ sent letters to Sir Ed. K. 
and T. Kelly.” On 25 Nov.. 1595, he 
receives ‘‘the newes that Sir Edward 
Kelley was slayne.” 

What became of Thomas Kelley after 
his brother’s death ? Could the Ludomilla 
Kelley, of whom John Francis Weston writes 
in 1598 that she has at last realized her wish 
of getting to England, be the “ Lidda 
Kelley” who was the wife of Thomas? 
Perhaps she was by this time widowed. 
The Christian name Ludomilla, that of the 
patron saint of Bohemia, might seem to 
show that the “‘ affinis ” of the Westons was 
a native of that country. I have given the 
name Lidda, or Lydda, on the strength of 
the printed edition of Dee’s ‘ Diary.’ But 
it appears to have been very inaccurately 
transcribed by the editor, Halliwell-Phillipps 
(‘ John Dee,’ by Charlotte Fell Smith, p. 37). 
The Index, it may be added, is abominable. 
I have not the books at hand to investigate 
the matter any further. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 





JOHN CoTTriINGHAM (11 S. viii. 409, 454).— 
John Cottingham of Westminster School, 
born 1708, cannot be the son of Charles 
Cottingham and brother of Charles Cotting- 
ham of Trinity College, Dublin, because the 
youngest brother of the latter, Thomas, was 
born in 1700; but he may be John Cotting- 
ham, son of Richard Cottingham of Chester 
by Mary, only daughter and heiress of John 
Gregg of Elton. There is a mural tablet, 
with coat of arms and crest, in the church 
of Thornton-le-Moors, near Chester, and 
further details can be found in ‘ The Churches 
of Stoak, Backford, and Thornton-le-Moors,’ 
by Paul Rylands and H. C. Beazley. 

E. R. C. 

British INrFantry (11 8. viii. 428).— 
The saying is Marshal Bugeaud’s :— 

‘“‘T/infanterie anglaise est la plus redoutable de 
l'Europe ; heureusement, il n’y en a pas beaucoup.” 
Tt is in his ‘ Guvres Militaires,’ collected by 
Weil, Paris. JOHN W. THACKERAY. 

County Club, Nottingham. 

{Mr. H. D. Extis thanked for reply.] 


ANCIENT Wit AND Humour (11 S. viii. 
289, 334, 434).—See ‘The Humour of 
Homer,’ by Samuel Butler, just issued by 
Mr. Fifield. This is a reprint of the post- 
humous volume of ‘ Essays on Art, Life, and 
Science,’ with the addition of the title-essay 
on Homer. Wn. H. PEET. 
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GLascow Cross AND DeEror’s ‘TouR’ 
(11 8. viii. 349, 416).—The earliest copy of 
Defoe’s ‘Tour’ to which I can gain access 
is the eighth edition, 1778 ; but the following 
list of editions (not in his biographers’ 
bibliographies) may assist Mr. W. G. Brack 
to ascertain—if it is not in the first edition— 
when the passage ‘* In the centre stands the 
cross’? was interpolated :— 

‘A Tour thro’ the whole Island of Great Britain 
was published, Vol. I., lst edition, 22 May, 

int 

With a Map of England and Wales, by Mr. Moll, 
Vol. IL, Ist edition, 8 June, 1725. 

Which completes this Work, and contains ‘A 
Tour thro’ Scotland,’ &c. With a Map of Scotland, 
by Mr. Moll, Vol. ILL., lst edition, 13 Aug., 1726. 

Complete, 3 vols., 2nd edition, 15 June, 1727. 
(Lee states: ‘‘ On the 15th of June, 1727, the work 
was advertised as being republished in three 
volumes complete; but whether it was then 
entirely reprinted or not, Iam unable to say.”— 
* Life of Defoe,’ vol. i., 1869.) 

Third edition, 1732, with additions by Samuel 
Richardson (‘‘a paltry imitation of Defoe’s work ”’ 
— Wilson, 1830), 4 vols., 12mo. 

= edition, 1742, 4 vols., 12mo. 

doth si bs 


? 


100, 29. 9 
6th ,, EDI, - 4s a 
jth i 760; 55 si 
Sth 9 1778, ” ” 


William Lee has the following remarks 
regarding editions of the ‘ Tour’ other than 
the first and second :— 


‘*The works of Richardson, the novelist, show 
that he was a careful student of Detce ; and he is 
said to have furnished some additions which 
sopeeced in an impression of our author's Tour, 
published in 1732.. The many subsequent editions 
are all in four volumes duodecimo, and they were 
successively ‘added to,’ ‘continued,’ and adapted 
to the changes going on in the country, until the 
character of the original is lost under the mutila- 
tions and patches. An edition, dated 1778, is called 
the eighth, and the title states that it was 
‘ originally begun by the celebrated Daniel Defoe, 
continued by the late Mr. Richardson [died 1761], 
and brought down to the present time, by a 
Gentleman of Eminence in the literary world.’ 
It is stripped of the finest passages illustrating the 
manners of the people; it has lost the charm of 
his simple narrative, and is, in fact, no longer the 
work of Defoe. The original edition, as Defoe left 
it, can never be out of date, and is of increasing 
interest and value, as a perpetual memorial of 
much that has no longer a_ visible existence 
Respect for the character of the author, and the 
integrity of his work, demands that every edition 
subsequent to his death in 1731 be repudiated on 
his behalf.” 


As to Defoe’s responsibility for the 
Scottish portion of the book—of course, I 
refer to the first and second editions only— 
I am unaware of any other hands being con- 
cerned in its compilation. The Preface to 
vol. i., eighth edition, 1778, quotes part of 
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the author’s Preface to his first edition_as 
follows :— 


“*The preparations for this work (says the 
author) have been suitable to my earnest concern 
for its usefulness. Seventeen very large circuits, 
or journies, have been taken through divers parts 
separately, and three general tours over almost the 
whole English part of the island; in all which the 
author has not been wanting to treasure up just 
remarks upon — places and things. 

‘¢* BESIDES these several journies in Hngland, he 
has also lived some time in Scotland, and has 
travelled critically over great part of it: he has 
viewed the north part of Hngland, and the south 
part of Scotland, five several times over. All which 
is hinted here, to let the readers know, what 
reason they have to be satisfied with the authority 
of the relation.’ 

‘“‘This was part of the author’s preface to his 
first edition.” : 

Further confirmation is afforded by an- 
other biographer, Walter Wilson, vol. iii. 
p- 532, 1830 :— 

‘*In the former part of his life, business or plea- 
sure had carried Lie into most of the counties of 
England, and he traversed them ‘with observant 
eyes and a vigorous intellect.’ ’’ * 


The following from. Thomas Wright's 
excellent Life of Defoe (Cassell, 1894), 
pp. 33-4, also describes the manner of 
Defoe’s journeyings, and fixes the time when 
he made his tours—not, as Mr. Lee supposed, 
in 1723, but some forty years previously 
(during the five years that succeeded Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, 1684-8) :— 


“ This visit [to Scotland], not being mentioned by 
previous biographers, was, I feared, unrecorded : 
But to my very great satisfaction I found it 
described by Defoe very precisely in ‘The Great 
Law of Subordination’ [lst edition, 4th April. 
1724). Hesays: ‘ AsI made myself master of the 
history of the ancient state of England, I resolved 
in the next place to make myself master of its 
yresent state also; and to this purpose I travelled, 
in three or four several tours, over the whole island, 
critically observing, and carefully informing myself 
of everything worth observing in all the towns and 
countries through which I passed.’...... Before 
setting out on this tour Defoe studied Camden’s 
‘Britannia,’ ‘and some other books too, which 
treat of the natural history, as well as the 
antiquities, of every country.’ ‘I took this journey,’ 
he says, ‘at the unhappy time when this change 
or revolution in manners and temper of the common 
age was inthe height of its operation—namely, 
in the years 1684 to 1688, for I was near four years 
before I finished my travels.’ Unlike Crusoe, 
however, he did not go alone. ‘ I took with me an 
ancient gentleman of my acquaintance, who I found 
was thoroughly acquainted with almost every part 
of England, and who was to me asa walking library, 
or a movable map of the countries and towns 
through which we passed.’ Defoe often made 
tours through England and to Scotland subse- 
quently. For geography he had an extraordinary 
passion, so much so that some of his works, as we 


‘** Chalmers [1786], p. 61.” 
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shall s2e, are quite spoilt by the superabundance 
of geographical detail.” 

I think the foregoing excerpts demon- 
strate beyond doubt that Defoe was mespon- 
sible for the editions of the work under 
notice published during his lifetime. For 
a long time I have been endeavouring to 
secure a copy of the first or second edition 
without success. It is becoming increasingly 
rare now. It would be a great boon to 
students of his works if the ‘Tour,’ as it 
left his hands, was republished, for, to use 
Wilfred Whitten’s words in his sketch of 
Defoe :— 

“He brought to his travels an extraordinary 
mental equipment; for behind those keen grey 
eyes there were the brains of a politician, a 
merchant, a manufacturer, a journalist, an historian, 
a novelist, a busybody, a man of the world.” 

Although the ‘Tour’ is one of the most 
interesting and entertaining of Defoe’s 
many writings, it is not included in any 
notable edition of his works—such as 
the Oxford edition (20 vols., 1840-41), 
Hazlitt’s (3 vols., 1840-41-43), or the 
more modern ones of Bohn and Dent, seven 
and sixteen volumes respectively. 

FRANK CurRRY. 

Liverpool. 

Heart - Burtat (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
391, 432)—There is an article on ‘ Heart- 
Burial,’ by the late Canon Benham (‘‘ Peter 
Lombard ”’), in The Church Times, 5 March, 
1897, p. 272. R. B. P. 


In an excellent paper on ‘ York Boy 
Bishops,’ read by the Rev. A. Arthur Gill 
of Market Weighton before the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society not many weeks ago, 
the opinion was advanced that a heart, only, 
is sometimes buried under a miniature 
monument that is apparently erected to its 
original possessor tout ensemble. The so- 
called Boy-Bishop monument at Salisbury 
Mr. Gill accepts as an example of this method 
of dealing with the matter. 





St. Swix. 


THE WEARING OF Sworps (11 S. viii. 410). 
—Swords were used as an article of dress in 
England in 1700, and, after falling somewhat 
into disuse, seem to have come again into 
fashion in 1790. Pepys on 20 March, 1663, 
“in Fleet street bought me a little sword 
with gilt handle, cost me 23s.” By the 
order of the Earl Marshal, 30 Dec., 1701, 
footmen were forbidden to wear them. 
Beau Nash in 1704 was appointed “ Master 
of the Ceremonies’ at Bath; and at that 
time gaming ran high there, and _fre- 
quently led to disputes and resort to the 





sword, then generally worn by well-dressed 
men. Swords were, therefore, prohibited 
by Nash in the public rooms. Still, they 
were worn in the streets, when Nash, in 
consequence of a duel fought by torchlight 
by two notorious gamesters, made the law 
absolute ‘‘that no swords’ should, on 
any account, be worn at Bath ~ (‘ Book of 
Days,’ i. 218). The broadsword was for- 
bidden to be worn in Edinburgh in 1724. 
Tom JONES. 


A Synop or ARLES, 1620 (11 S. viii. 387). 
— Perhaps some of your readers could say 
whether it is a possible supposition that 
Twisse, the author of the pamphlet to which 
Mr. Morcan refers, could have confused 
Arles with Alais. This latter place is, of 
course, in the Cevennes, was a noted Hugue- 
not stronghold, and was actually the scene 
of a Synod of the Reformed Churches in 
1620. © BRADSTON. 


Tue IDENTITY OF EMELINE DE REDDES- 
FORD: ‘‘D’EvEREUX”’ AND SALISBURY 
(11 S. viii. 66, 171, 253, 371, 431).—Permit 
me to offer both Mr. E. B. DE COLEPEPER 
and Mr. Str. CrarR BADDELEY my best 
thanks for the very kind way in which they 
have alluded, at the last of the above 
references, to my communication at p. 371. 

Mr. E. B. pE CoLEPEPER draws attention 
to the fact that the “surname” of the 
family of Patrick and William, first and 
second Earls of Salisbury, and the latter's 
daughter Ela, was de Salisbury, alias de 
Sarisbery, and not D’Evereux. With this 
statement I entirely agree, but I would 
venture to point out that, whilst this fact 
was well known both to Lord Walter Fitz- 
Gerald and myself, Lord Walter—as he was 
quoting from Burke's ‘ Extinct Peerage -— 
naturally recorded Ela as he there found 
her, namely, as ‘“ Ela D’Evereux,” and I, 
as the transcriber of his table (p. 371), 
could not do otherwise than copy it as it was 
received by me. 

There is no lack of evidence that the 
correct name of Edward, younger son of 
Walter de Eureux (misspelt by Burke, 
D’Evereux), Earl of Rosmar, in Normandy 
—who inherited from his father amongst 
other possessions in England the lordships 
of Salisbury and Ambresbury (Burke's 
‘Extinct Peerage,’ 1840 ed., p. 174)—and 
of his descendants, was de Salisbury or 
de Sarisbery. For example, Edward of 
Salisbury is often mentioned in Domesday 
Book (Banks’s ‘Dormant and _ Extinct 
Baronage,’ iii. 644), and he occurs, under 
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the Hundred of Dalby on the Wolds, in the 
Leicestershire Survey of 1124-9 (Round’s 

* Feudal England,’ pp. 199, 208). We find 
Walter de Salisbury witnessing charters of 
Henry I. in 1131, and of Stephen in 1136 
and 1139; and Patrick de Salisbury as 
being created Earl of Wiltshire (‘‘ Salis- 
bury ’’) by the po Maud in or before 
1149 (Round’s ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 
pp. 46, 264, 266, 271). 

Upon this icanentionna creation Mr. 
DE COLEPEPER is disposed to look with 
doubting eyes. According to reliable au- 
thorities, Patrick de Salisbury was created 
an. earl] :-— 

“* Patrick...... who, being Steward of the House- 
hold to Maud the Empress, was by her advanced 
to the dignity of Earl of Salisbury.’ ’—Banks’s 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage,’ iii. 645. 

‘“‘The earliest mention of Patrick, as an earl, 
that | have yet found is in the Devizes charter of 
Henry (1149).”,-—Round’s ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 
p. 271, note 4. 

“Patrick of Salisbury...... cr. Earl of Salisbury 
bg Nov. 6, 1153.”—Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ 
Wl. 252. 

Possibly I might multiply these references, 
but probably the above will suffice to con- 
vince Mr. DE COLEPEPER that an earldom 
was really conferred upon Patrick de Salis- 
bury. It would be somewhat interesting 
to know upon what grounds Mr. DE CoLE- 
PEPER is inclined to hold an opposite opinion. 

The concluding paragraph, at p. 431, of 
Mr. St. CiratR BADDELEY’S communication 
contains a very interesting and happy 
suggestion, for it may well have happened 
that Hugh de Laci, Earl of Ulster, either 
married. prior to his marriage with Lesce- 
line de Verdun, or spent his early years—as 
he did the concluding ones of his life—with 
a mistress, and that this lady, whichever 
position she held, is in all probability the 
missing mother of Hugh’s issue named 
at 172. I am afraid, however, this 
particular problem is past solution. 

Franots H. RELTON. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


ABRAHAM EZEKIEL EzerkIEL (11 S. viii. 
369).—I am now able to answer my own 
query as to this Exeter engraver. 

He was the son of Abraham Ezekiel, an 
Exeter goldsmith, and born about 1757. 
Whilst apprenticed to a jeweller, he pro- 
duced self-taught an etching, ‘ View of 
Bideford,’ from a drawing by Jewell. 

In 1788 he engraved Opie’s painting of 
Dr. Glass, and the year following another 
of Opie’s pictures, ‘John Patch, Surgeon.’ 
Both the paintings are in the Board Room 
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He then engraved Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
full-length portrait of Major-General Stringer 
Lawrence. 

Opie had painted the portrait of the Rev. 
Micaiah Towgood, which Ezekiel also en- 
graved in 1794, as he did later the portrait 
of Wm. Holwell. 

This was followed by one of the Rev. 
John Marshall after Keenan, and_ finally 
by ‘the breastplate of the Third Exeter 
Volunteer Corps, embodied in 1800.” 

He was known also as ‘‘a_ scientific 
optician, and moreover was a respectable 
scholar and linguist.” He died 14 Dec., 
1806. H. STONE. 


ANDREAS GISALBERTUS (11 S. viii. 409, 
454).—All the available information as to 
this maker, Gisalbertus or Gisulberti, ap- 
pears to be contained in the authorities cited 
by Mr. 8S. Merz and Mr. P. A. Rosson, and 
it seems to have been collected in and 
since 1901 in book shape. 

The 1721 label (I have referred to my 
copy of Grillet) appears to have been gener- 
ally cited. Antoine Vidal does not mention 
this maker in his two works, nor does De 
Piccolellis. A violoncello said to be by this 
maker was on sale at Glendining’s on 4 May, 
1906, as by Andreas Gisalberti of Cremona, 
and was sold, or bought in, at 7501. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


“FLEWENGGE” (11 S. viii. 449).—In 
‘Durham Acc. Rolls’ (Surtees Soc.), p. 513 
(1313-14) we have ‘“‘In 5000 flywinges, 300 
spikinges,” explained in the Glossary as 
‘* perhaps ‘sprigs’ in form likened to flies’ 
wings.”” There were also “ sparrow-bills ” 
or “ sparables.” 1a Oe 

Durham. 


HERTFORDSHIRE SUPERSTITIONS (11 S. 
viii. 425).—Mr. GERISH’S reference to the 
fig tree growing out of the altar-tomb in 
Watford Church reminds me of the legend 
related by Abraham Geiger of the beautiful 
fig tree that grew out ‘of the earth when 
Gabirol was buried in Saragossa in the 
eleventh century. He was murdered by 
an irate Moor, who was thus brought to 
book for his crime. 


M. L. R. BREsvLar. 


THe PitcrRm FATHERS: JOHN ALDEN 
(11 8. viii. 306, 376, 436).—In my reply on 
this subject at the second reference I was 
careful to guard against misapprehension 
by saying that the Pilgrim Fathers, and, so 
far as I knew, they alone of all the New 
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England settlers, did not persecute. Passages 
relating to the “New England Brethren ” 
in general (whenever written) are, therefore, 
irrelevant. Most of the Puritan emigrants 
were undoubtedly bitter heresy - hunters, 
and for many of them the worst heresy of 
all was the heresy of toleration; but this 
has nothing to do with the statement attri- 
buted to Mr. Alden, M.P. Cc. C. B. 


St. KAruarrne’s-By-THE-TowerR (11 8. 
vii. 201, 310, 376; viii. 35)—The Port of 
London Authority possess the following :— 


41) Plan of the prepceet St. Katharine Docks, 
designed by Thomas Telford. engineer, and 
Philip Hardwick, architect. This plan shows 
the church and all adjacent streets, the 
= dock being marked out by dotted 
ines. 

(2) Large-scale plan ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed 11 July, 1799, show- 
ing the free quays at St. Katharine’s. This 
plan is by Ralph Walker, engineer. and is 
attached to the Second Report (1799) from the 
Select Committee upon the Improvement of 
the Port of London. 
Photograph of a picture in the British Museum 
headed ‘St. Katharine by the Tower, 1780.’ 
This shows the side elevation of about half of 
the church, including its tower. 

The Whitechapel Reference Library con- 

tains the following :— 

(4) Church of St. Katharine near Tower (from 

Centleman’s Magazine, February, 1826). 

(5) Gothic altarpiece in the collegiate church of 

St. Katharine, with the monuments of the Duke 


of Exeter and of the Hon. G. Montagu, b 
B. T. Pouncy. sinaies 


B 
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collegiate church of St. Katharine near the 
Tower of London (taken down in July, 1755), 
Pp by F. Perry, 1764. 

(7) Conventualis Ecclesie Hospitalis S. Catharinz 
juxta Turrim, London, 166 

(8) Two bustos in the porch, and the most remark- 
able basso-relievos on the under part of the 
seats of the choir of the collegiate church of 
St. Katharine near the Tower of London 
(roughly quarter size), by T. Carter, 1790. 

(9) View of the remarkable pulpit in the collegiate 
church of St. Katharine near the Tower of 
London, by T. Bayly, 1765 

IT am indebted to the Secretary of the 

Port of London Authority and to Mr. A. 

Cawthorne, Chief Librarian to the Borough 

of Stepney, for the above information. 


J. ARDAGH. 


RIcHARD SMITH OR SMIJTH OF BLACKNESS, 
NEAR WINDSOR AND EGHAM, Surrry (11 S. 
viii. 408).—I find no mention of Richard 
Smith in the Court Rolls of Egham, nor in 
the Feet of Fines. A Mr. James Smith was 
steward of the manor of Egham between 
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1673 and 1678; he is described as being of 
Old or New Windsor. James Smith, Esq., 
was under steward or Recorder of Windsor 
in 1673. In the Feet of Fines, Easter, 
14 C. IL, and Mich., 2 William and Mary, 
James and Christopher Smith are mentioned 
in connexion with Old Windsor and Egham. 
I should be glad to learn the authority for 
connecting Richard Smith with Egham. 
FREDERIC TURNER. 
Frome, Somerset. 


Case or DupricaATe Marriace (11 8. 
viii. 410, 455).—I should like to put on 
record a similar instance of the entry of a 
marriage on the same day in two parish 
registers, which occurs in those of Goat- 
hurst and Broomfield, adioining parishes 
in Somerset. In the former is the following 
entry :— 

“©1695, March 4. Was married Hopton Wind- 
ham of Witham Friary and Madam Jane Tynte 
of Halswell, widow.” 

In the latter :— 

“1695, March 4. Hopton Windham Esq? & 
Madam Jane Tynte, widow.” 

In this case the parish churches are some 
two miles apart, and the bridegroom had 
no connexion with either parish. The lady 
was the ward and daughter-in-law of Sir 
Halswell Tynte, Bart., of Halswell, in the 
parish of Goathurst, having married as her 
first husband his second son, Fortescue 
Tynte, who had died the previous year, 
aged 21. 

It has long been a puzzle to me how this 


of both the aforesaid parishes, and I am 
glad to have found a probable solution 
through the ever-resourceful pages of my 
old friend ‘ N. & Q.’ Cross-CROSSLET. 


“15 Jany., 1558/9. Georgius Bellowse & Denyse 
Welshe. 

“98 Jany., 1558/9. George Bellowst_& Denyce 
Welshe.’—‘ Kent Parish Registers,’ Phillimore, 
vol. ii. p. 94, ‘Staplehurst.’ 

In Hythe Church Register, and also in 
Cheriton Register, the marriage occurs of 
Zouch Brockman to Elizabeth Collard, 
3 Aug., 1657. 

IT have seen other instances, but have not 
noted them. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Gritiion’s Cus (11 S. vii. 349, 399, 474 ; 
viii. 57).—Since writing my_ reply (ante, 
. 57) I have asked Miss Ellinor Wilson 
atten whether her father, the late Lord 
Winmarleigh, was a member of Grillion’s 
Club. He was, and was a_ frequent 
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attendant at the Club gatherings. It is 
practically certain that in the list of 
members given at 11 S. vii. 393, “T. W. 
Patten” should be J. W. Patten (afterwards 
Lord Winmarleigh). 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CHorrBoys IN Rvrrs (11 S. viii. 450).— 
The choristers at York and Ripon have long 
worn linen frills. I take them to be a 
survival from the time when all boys who 
wore collars of any sort wore frills. 

oT. 

Durham. 

At Ripon Cathedral, where this custom 
also prevails, it is said to date from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

8. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


The choirboys in York Minster wear 
crimped Jinen frills or tuckers, but I should 
he slow to call them ruffs. Some person of 
imagination published in 1907 a quarto 
sheet, on which is imprinted: ‘The York 
Litany arranged and put into Modern 
English for the use of visitors to the 
Cathedral of York, commonly called the 
Minster.” At the end of this there is a 
note on St. Olave, founder of Trondhjem 
Cathedral, who is yet honoured in York. 
Our writer says :— 

“To this day the Norwegian Clergy in their 
ministrations wear round their necks the lace 
ruff......It is an interesting supposition that the 
lace ruff [lace it is not] worn here at York by the 
choristers, and nowhcre else in England as I am 
aware [sic], may be sume slight remaining link of 
those many ones which in ancient times joined the 
daughter Trondhjem to her venerable mother at 
York. St. Olaves Church in the city is another 
remaining link. It was not until 1548 that the 
Bishops of Sodor and Man came from the province 
of the Archbishop of Trondhjem into that of York, 
which is another link between the two Churches 
which so greatly resemble one another.’’ 

Permit me to add a sample of the ‘“‘ Modern 
English ” into which the Litany is professedly 
rendered :— 

Seynt Peter of the Mynster. 
May my feet all days heavenwards instir 
Wyl in this world till Finis Terre. 
Amen. 
St. SwiITHIN. 


[Dreco also thanked for reply.]} 


Stk GerorGE WricHt oF RICHMOND, 
SurRREY (11 S. viii. 348, 410, 452).—The 
administration of the goods of Dame Dorothy 
Wright of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, widow 
of Sir Robert Wright of Richmond, was 
granted, 5 Nov., 1638 (P.C.C., A.B. fo. 227), 
to Dorothy Weld, her next-of-kin. If this 








lady prove to be Dorothy (bapt. 1605), the 
daughter of Sir George and Dame Dorothy 
Wright, that Dame Dorothy Wright II. 
was the daughter of Dame Dorothy Wright I. 
by a former marriage may be considered 
certain; otherwise a new problem arises. 
In this connexion the will of Mary Wright, 
proved 1654 (cited by Mr. FLETCHER at the 
second reference), may be of use, as the 
testatrix was another daughter of Sir George 
Wright. Has Mr. Dyer made a systematic 
search of Farnham wills ? 
PERCEVAL LucAS. 


Brrp Istanp: BRAMBLE Cay (11 5- 
viii. 388, 453).—Bird Island is the name of 
two Pacific islands certainly, and perhaps 
more: one, a small, barren, rocky outlier on 
the north-west of the Hawaiian cluster ; the 
other in the heart of the Low (or Paumotu, 
or Tuamotu) Archipelago. 

Bramble Cay is an islet a hundred miles 
or so north-east of Cape York, in Queensland. 

Forrest MorGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Bramble Cay lies off the coast of British 
New Guinea, and will be found in ‘The 
Century Atlas,’ map 115, G1. Bird Island 
lies nearly on the Tropic of Capricorn, about 
long. 156°, nearly due east of Rockhampton, 
Queensland. It will be found in Bartholo- 
mew’s ‘ Library Reference Atlas’ (London, 
1890), map 80, Ik (in the Index misprinted 
Ki). ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


AUTHOR OF PAMPHLET WANTED (11 S. 
viii. 449)—Halkett and Laing in their 
‘Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Literature’ enter the pamphlet as 
** A good husband for five shillings; or, 
Esquire Bickerstaff’s [Sir Richard Steele's] 
lottery for the London-ladies,” &ce. 

The British Museum in their Catalogue 
enter it under Bickerstaff, without any 
reference to Steele. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 

[Mr. Frank Curry and Mr. R. A. Ports also 
thanked for replies. j 


THe GREAT QUAKER (11 S. viii. 429).— 
On reading Sir Walter Runciman’s book If 
was pulled up short by the allusion quoted 
by Lapy Russet. The only solution that 
occurred to me was that the writer had 
confused Charles James Fox with George 
Fox. I have been wondering whether any 
reviewer would call attention to the no 

J. M. 
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EARLY SHERIFFS OF BEDS AND BUCKS 
{11 S. viii. 408).—Hugh of Bockland appears 
as a Sheriff of Beds in a charter dated 
between 1087 and 1097; and Hugh of Beau- 
champ in a charter dated between 1087 and 
1095 (Davis, ‘ Regesta Regum Anglo-Nor- 
mannorum,’ i. [1913], Nos. 395, 370). 


* Rucksac” or “ RuicKsac” (11 S. viii. 
447).—A ‘‘riicksac”’ is a bag slung from the 
shoulders, and resting on the back—the sort 
of bag or knapsack used by soldiers and 
schoolboys. The word is derived from the 
German ‘ Riicken ”’ (the back) and “ Sack” 
or ‘‘ Zak ”’ (a bag). F. W. T. LANGE. 

St. Bride Library. 


Both are deformities. The correct Ger- 
man word would be “ Riickensack”’ (a bag 
or sack carried on the back). ‘‘ Riicksack ” 
would mean a return sack. The military 
knapsack is called ‘‘ Tornister ”’ in German. 


L. L. K. 


KKNIGHT’S CAP WORN UNDERNEATH HEL- 
MET (11 S. viii. 329, 377, 436).—The woollen 
‘ coif ’? next to the head was at times tied 
under the chin, in the same manner as the 
linen coif of the serjeant-at-law. In the 
instance mentioned by Mr. R. C. Bostock 
straps may have been used to secure it. 

Ipa M. Roper. 

Bristol. 





Hotes on Books. 


Ancient Painted Glass in England, 1170-1500, By 
Philip Nelson, M.D. (Methuen & Co.) 


Tuts book, in so far as its publication is indicative 
of popular interest in old painted glass, deserves a 
warm welcome, and we gladly allow that the few 
pages which its author devotes to an exposition of 
his subject are calculated to convey useful notions 
about it. 

Dr. Nelson’s work has two opposite defects: he 
does too little in one direction, and attempts too 
much in another. Out of 280 pages which the book 
contains, 59 are deemed by the author sufficient 
for an historical account of pre-sixteenth-century 
glass in England, the remainder of the book being 
taken up with lists of old painted glass arranged 
in counties. We are not sure that the division of 
periods adopted by Dr. Nelson— 

12th century Byzantine, 

13th se Yarly Gothic, 

14th <a Middle Gothic or Decorated, 

15th ee Late Gothic or Perpendicular— 
has, when treating of English glass, any advantage 
over the older and more usual arrangement, archi- 
tectural as well as decorative :— 

Norman and Early English ... 1050-1272 

Decorated ... aa ie w. 1272-1377 

Perpendicular... .... «+ 1377-1547 





It seems, too, a pity that, so far as exposition 
goes, the early sixteenth-century glass is left un- 
touched, as is also the excellent heraldic glass of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, consider- 
able remains of which still exist in England. It is 
sometimes forgotten that during the period imme- 
diately preceding the changes in religion—roughly 
speaking, the first third of tne sixteenth century— 
Englishmen were very active in church building 
and decoration, and that much of the fragmentary 
Perpendicular glass still left in our churches 
belongs to that time. Probable instances are the 
Jesse windows at_Llanrhaiadr, Denbighshire, and 
at Margaretting, Essex. and the fragmentary glass 
at Clavering, Essex, although all these are commonly 
ascribed to the fifteenth century. 

As to the illustrations, many of them, chiefly 
those reproduced from tracings, are very good. The 
photographs of the thirteenth-century windows at 
Cauterbury Cathedral are, however, unsatisfactory. 
Reproductions of tracings in black and white of 
single medallions with their immediate settings— 
borders and fillings-in—would have heen more 
serviceable to the student than these direct photo- 
graphs of whole windows, in which the details are 
necessarily confused. 

Dr. js ho does well to call attention to the 
loss of old glass from English churches in modern 
times. We could supplement his observations at 
some length with the results of our own experience, 
but we willonly say that itis abundantly clear that, 
if the remains of ancient glass still in our churches 
are to be made absolutely safe from abstraction, 
asthey should be, some authority—spiritual or lay, 
we care not which- must be called into being—or 
into activity, if already existing—for their protec- 
tion. One hears much of the destruction of old 
glass wrought by Puritans and other zealots against 
so-called idolatry, but we are sure that the donors of 
latter-day memorial windows, the artists who have 
painted and fixed such windows, and the clergy 
and churchwardens who have allowed old glass tu 
be removed to make room for new glass, have 
done, even in recent years, an amount of harm that 
could bid fair to rival that done by the iconoclasts. 

We admit that, on the whole, a better spirit 
is abroad, but there is a danger that the new 
interest in ancient glass may result in a wide- 
spread mania for collecting specimens—a disease of 
which glass-painters may almost be said to have 
had the monopoly hitherto. The only remedy 
for this is a strong and vigilant authority with- 
out whose consent no ancient monument—old 
glass, brass, carved work and the rest—could be 
removed or tampered with under pain of imprison- 
ment: fines would be useless. In this connexion 
we must bear in mind that every specimen of 
ancient church glass in a museum or private collec- 
tion has originally been removed from its setting 
by a process which, when thought ont, can scarcely 
be distinguished from sacrilege: for all ancient 
church glass was dedicated to God’s service, and 
was intended to serve definite spiritual ends in the 
place where it was set up. course, even as 
things stand, the bishops and their officials the 
archdeacons could do much were they to enforce, 
as they have the power to do, the salutary rule 
that nothing may be taken away or removed from 
its gg in any church without an enabling 
faculty ; but, so far as ancient glass is concerned. 
it would seem to be almost ignored at episcopal 
and archidiaconal visitations. 
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With regard to Dr. Nelson’s county lists of old 
glass, which make a brave show, we have an 
uncomfortable feeling that they are not altogether 
reliable. In cases where printed lists were av ailable 
for reference—such as Canterbury and York 

Cathedrals and the two counties, Herts and 
ay already surveyed by the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments—our author's lists, no 
doubt, are correct. but as to the general run of 
Kaglish counties we are not sure of them. F rankly. 
we “hardly see how they could be accurate and 
complete, for, short of a personal visitation of 
every church, a thing well-nigh impossible for any 
individual, such lists cannot be satisfactorily com- 
piled. Unfortunately, the author gives no caution 
on the subject, but leaves the reader to assume that 
the lists are presented as accurate and exhaustive, 
save for such minor mistakes as would be covered 
by the author’s prefatory apology for shortcomings. 

The accuracy of such lists as these is difficult to 

test, but it happens that our own information with 

regard to one county—Essex—is nearly complete, 
so that we are able to test Dr. Nelson’s list for 
that county at least. 

In Essex there are about four hundred ancient 
parish churches, of which a two hundred con- 
tain remains of old glass. . Nelson’s Essex list 
comprises only forty-four pA aso and some 
of these do not at the present time contain any 
old glass, although the sources from which the 
author’s information is derived were, no doubt, 
correct in their day. Thus he tells us that at 
Great Ilford ‘tin east window in chapel of the 
hospital are quarries bearing grasshopper’ (sic). 
In fact, there is no old glass whatever in the east 
window, but the north window of the chapel is tilled 
with late fifteenth-, sixteenth-, and seventeenth- 
century heraldry, among which are two shields of 
Gresham, a Gresham merchant’s mark, and two 
quarries bearing grasshoppers (presumably, a Gres- 
ham badge), while in the south window is (inter 
alia) a most interesting collection of sixteenth- 
century Flemish hera!dic panels, including the 
arms of the Emperor Charles V 

Lindsell.—The figures of saints mentioned by 
Dr. Nelson as fourteenth- century are thirteenth-, 
or Mone wei twelfth-. century. 

Messing.—East window contains the Last Judg- 
ment, says our author. The most cursory glance 
at this seventeenth-century window, usually attri- 
buted to one of the Van Linges, is enough to show 
that it has nothing whatever to do with the Last 
Judgment. Its subject is the temporal works of 
mercy—feeding the hungry, and so forth; while in 
the tracery are figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Romford —The figure of St. Edward the Con- 
fessor mentioned by Dr. Nelson has been lost to 

Romford for many a long year. Its presence there 
once on a time is attested by seventeenth-century 
writers, but otherwise it is merely traditional. 

Stapleford Abbots. —Our author’s ‘ fourteenth- 
century shields” in the window of the Abdy pew 
are conspicuous by their absence, although one 
may see there some very poor eighteenth century 
heraldry in glass. The fourteenth- century fizure 
of St. Edward is, in fact, in the vestry, not in 
the Abdy pew. 

According to Dr. Nelson, there is ancient glass 
at Sible Hedingham Church, but we found none 
when we visited that church in June last. 

Colville (under West Hanningtield) seems to be 
a pardonable mistake for Clovi/l. We may add 





that the Clovill shield at West Hanningfield is: 
now in a south window of the south aisle, though 
it was formerly in the north window of the chancel. 

Under Thaxted, where there is a large quantity 
of very fragmentary Perpendicular glass, arranged, 
on the whole very well, by Kemp, ‘‘ the arms of 
York quartered with de Burgh, Mortimer, and 
Grenville”? are mentioned. It might have been 
better to use the expression ‘‘ England” or 
the ‘‘Royal Arms” rather than ‘‘ York,” and 
mention that the — of the first quarter 
to the Duke of York is a probable one only, for 
to-day this quarter is filled with modern plain 
white glass. ‘‘ Grenville,” too, ought to read Gene- 

ville, an old Mortimer quartering. The figure of a 
knight with shield bearing the Mortimer arms, 
probably a panel from a lost genealogical window, 
is in the south transept—not in the west window, 
as stated by our author. 

White Notley. —The thirteenth- century figure 
described by Dr. Nelson as ‘a crowned female 
saint’? is, we suggest, meant for a king, perhaps 
St. Edward the Confessor. It is of interest to 
note that the small Norman window which 
contains this little figure, with its setting ot 
cireular-arched canopy “aud white quarries de- 
corated with fleurs-de-lis, was found by a former 
rector built up with masonry and imbedded in the 
vestry wall. 

Roothing Abbots is another, and probably erro- 
neous, form of Abbess Roding or Reothing Abbess, 
and not, as given here, a different place. 

Are we to think that the author's lists for other 
counties are more accurate and complete than his 
list for Essex? The fact that the one for West- 
moreland commences with S (Swindale) has some 
bearing on this question. 

Nevertheless these lists, with all their imper- 
fections, have a certain value as helps towards 
appreciation of old painted glass still left to us in 
England. 

Had Dr. Nelson given us more expository matter, 
such as his knowledge of the subject well qualifies 
him to give, and merely used the existing examples 
of old glass known to him to illustrate his obser- 
vations only, his book would, we think, have been 
materially strengthened. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned hy 
J. B. Bury, edited by H. M. Gwatkin and J. P. 
Whitney.—Vol. IL. The Rise of the Saracens and 
the Foundation of the Western Empire. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Tus volume covers one of the darkest periods of 

history. The gloom overcasts it of ignorance and 

barbarism, of profound disturbance, and endless 
suffering ; and, for our own eyes, this is thickened, 
as to many parts, by the paucity of the records and 
our relative neglect of even what we have. Neces- 
sarily a large proportion of these pages is devoted 
to following in colourless brief notes the compli- 
cated military movements whereby the Visigoths. 
made themselves masters in Spain, and the Franks 
in Gaul, the Lombards seized the North of Italy, 
and the Saracens, spreading from East to West, 
overthrew the Visigoths on the one hand, and, on 
the other, menaced the very heart of the empire. 
Intertwined in the closest relationship with the 
history of the wars is the history of religious con- 
troversy, and across the distance of time the violent 
clash of opposing religious convictions rev erberates 
even more pean than the tumults of mere invasion.. 
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Many chapters of this volume have been con- 
tributed by foreign scholars, English work within 
this period being scanty. It is not stated whether 
or no the text of these chapters as we have it is 
a translation. However this may be, there is about 
one or two of them an awkwardness which makes 
them uncommonly heavy reading. These three 
hundred years, if in general sombre, include some 
of the greatest and most striking events, and wit- 
nessed the career of some of the most remarkable 
characters in the whole of European history. It 
can hardly be said that any one of the writers to 
whom these have fallen quite rises to the height 
of his opportunity. Beside Gibbon’s their canvas 
looks tame, and, not in the shallow interest of mere 
literature, but in that of historical truth, it would 
be better if it had been otherwise. Yet we would 
not appear ungracious ; we gladly go on to acknow- 
ledge our admiration and gratitude for the labour, 
the erudition, the sound and lucidly imparted in- 
formation with which this volume is packed. And 
we are also glad to associate rend es with the 
editors in their defence of the repetitions which 
here, as in the first volume, occasionally occur. 
Clearly—the plan of the work being what it is— 
they are entirely inevitable; more than that, they 
appear to us a positive advantage. 

The two chapters on Justinian are by Prof. 
Diehl—an axocient piece of work. Somewhat 
greater prominence ought surely to have been given 
to Belisarius, whose importance could not be truly 
ascertained from this account by any reader who 
was not previously well acquainted with it. Dr. 
Roby’s chapter on Roman Law is among the most 
valuable in the volume: its concise paragraphs 
give such a survey of the whole development of a 
vast system as no one since Gibbon “~ accom- 
plished. Dr. Pfister’s ‘Gaul under the Merovingian 
Franks ’—first a narrative of events, then an 
account of the institutions—struck us as especially 
happy in the delineation and interpretation of 
character, and in the latter division of the subject. 
With Dr. Altamira’s ‘Spain under the Visigoths’ 
we enter upon a region not commonly familiar 
to English students, who are indebted to the 
writer for a very full and scholarly narrative of 
important events inadequately represented as yet 
in English historical literature. ‘Italy under the 
Lombards’ and ‘Imperial Italy and Africa’ are 
dealt with—detail almost too closely heaped on 
detail — by Dr. Hartmann, who is not to be 
lured even by Theodolinda from a severe ad- 
herence to the chronicling of facts. Archdeacon 
Hutton follows, relating and discussing very 
thoroughly the history of ‘ Gregory the Great.’ 
We think he is right in rating Gregory’s influence 
higher than a subsequent writer is inclined to do. 
Mr. Norman Baynes in ‘The Successors of Jus- 
tinian’ handles in a most capable manner a period 
of great difficulty. He has incorporated here some 
original conclusions as to the chronology of events, 
the justification for which he is shortly about to 
publish in detail elsewhere. 

The next three chapters deal with Mahomet 
and the Saracen expansion: the outstanding 
phenomenon of this period. Prof. Bevan on the life 
of Mahomet is vivid and satisfying, especially as 
to its external progress; and Prof. Hecker, to 
whom the history of Islam up to the decline of the 
Saracen power in the West is entrusted, gives us 
two solid, scholarly chapters, embodying an aston- 
ishing amount of close research. Mr. Brooks in 





‘The Successors of Heraclius to 717’ is plunged 
into the thickest of theological controversy, as into 
a hopeless succession of wars. The former, espe- 
cially in so far as Honorius is concerned, has a 
bearing on later controversies concerning the 
validity of the Papal claims, which is discreetly 
ignored. 

The next paper—Dr. Peisker’s, on the ‘ Expan- 
sion of the Slavs’—is perhaps the one which will 
attract the most eager interest. The matter will 
be, to a great extent, entirely new to many English 
readers, and it is presented with the lucidity and 
cogency which those who have admired and profited 
by Dr. Peisker’s contribution to the first volume 
will have expected with assurance. Keltic and 
Germanic Heathenism are next dealt with by Prof. 
Jullian, Sir Edward Anwyl, and Miss B. Phillpotts ; 
and there follows the history of the conversion of 
the Kelts (the Rev. F. E. Warren) and of the 
Teutons (Prof. Whitney). Mr. Warren’s material 
is. as we know, comparatively slender ; but Prof. 
Whitney, with Columbanus and Boniface to illu- 
minate his pages, gives us a picture as full and 
stirring as it is careful and learned. Mr. Corbett’s 
contribution ‘England and English Institutions ’ 
covers satisfactorily the period from the battle of 
Heathfield to the days of Alcuin. It was worth 
while to give a short chapter to the career of 
‘Pepin le Bref’ (whose nickname, by the way, 
Prof. Burr considers to be derived from # later and 
baseless legend). If outshone by that of Charles 
the Great, his rule was nevertheless a conspicuous 
and original attempt towards a new state of things, 
whilst, less vividly handed down to us, his person- 
ality has some qualities which are lacking in his 
great successor. Dr. Gerhard Seeliger gives us the 
history of Charles the Great. We confess to a 
certain disappointment in it—which arises chiefly 
from the dry externality of treatment, and also 
from the comparative neglect of Charles’s entourage. 
Dr. Seeliger’s later chapter on his legislation and 
administration is incomparably the better. Prof. 
Vinogradoff is responsible for a valuable and 
animated discussion of the origin of feudalism, and 
Dr. Foakes-Jackson gives the history of the Papacy 
up to the coronation of Charles the Great. 

The Bibliographies—as in the case of the first 
volume—are one of the most valuable parts of the: 
work. For all practical purposes they are ex- 
haustive. When ‘The Cambridge Medieval History’ 
is complete it would be a good deed to issue the 
series of these separately in a cheap form for the 
benefit of students who cannot afford to acquire: 
the entire volumes. 


The Pilgrim from Chicayo. By Christian Tearle. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

WE have had many rambles over the ground that 
Christian Tearle traverses in this volume, but 
never with two such delightful companions as the 
author and his reai or imaginary friend, Mr. 
James C. Fairfield of Chicago. 

London without Dickens would not be London, 
so we are taken on a quiet Saturday afternoon to. 
Jacob’s Island. beyond Dockhead, to have a talk 
about Oliver Twist. Another quest is to the old 
church of St. Pancras. On the way there is a 
halt at Swinton Street, in order that Mr. Fairfield 
may enlarge on the probable site of Mr. Casby’s, 
where Arthur Clennam called and took ‘* pot-luck.”’ 

Our friends take advantage of tine spring weather 
to leave the smoke of London for a trip to 
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Canterbury, and find themselves sauntering in the 
Precincts. It was “a cloudless morning in April, 
with the sunshine flooding the Cathedral and the 
lordly demesne in which it stands.” Mr. Fairfield 
with enthusiasm exclaims, ‘‘A little heaven on 
earth !” and bares his head ; “‘ there is nothing like 
it in the whole world, so far as my knowledge of the 
world extends.” 

On returning to London the Pilgrim spends much 
time in the vicinity of the ottice of ‘N. & Q.’ and 
Fleet Street, and visits the little houses with front 
gardens in Bartlett’s Passage, on the right hand as 
you proceed up Fetter Lane from Fleet Street. 
One of these is associated with Bird’s Academy, 
where Charles and Mar 
The sight of the Record Office makes Mr. Fairfield 
indignant with the authorities for covering up the 
open space of the Rolls Gardens, and his companion, 
as he recalls the familiar objects of his youth, says : 
“I think the pulling down of the House and Chapel 
to extend the Record Office to Chancery Lane was 
even worse.” 

‘Three Nibbles at the Temple’ leads to a talk 
about Johnson’s “‘ Mitre,” and Mr. Fairfield states 
in a foot-note that, ‘‘ since the chapter was written,” 
he has ‘‘recanted his belief that Johnson’s 
‘Mitre’ was in Mitre Court,’ now that “ Dr. 
Philip Norman has satisfied himself that the 
‘Mitre’ of Johnson was No. 39, Fleet Street, some 
sixty feet west of Mitre Court; and he has con- 
verted Mr. Wheatley to his opinion.” 

The progress of the Pilgrim is slow. From Pope’s 
No. 5, King’s Bench Walk. “‘ the house embosomed 
in the Grove,” Mr. Fairfield could hardly be torn 
away. Then the house where Lamb was born is 
described, and so great is Mr. Fairfield’s delight 
that his companion begs him “not to dance until 
we get out of sight.” ‘‘There’s a policeman over 
yonder.’ Of course the Temple churchyard _ is 
visited, and as Mr. Fairfield looks at the coftin- 
shaped stone with the inscription ‘‘ Here lies Oliver 
Goldsmith,” he remarks: ‘A legal body oughtn’t 
to put up an inscription that isn’t true.” 

Mr. Bell in his ‘ Fleet Street in Seven Centuries,’ 
reviewed in ‘N. & Q.,’ says, ‘Iam afraid that Inner 
Temple Hall attracts little attention”; but our 
‘‘unlearned”’ Pilgrims delight to wander in paths 
little known, and ‘ to draw attention to such things 
as are not of common knowledge.” Therefore they 
spend some time about the Hall. and give ‘‘much 
study to the inscription which appears above the 
north entrance.” ‘‘We were unable to penetrate 
its exact meaning, and Mr. Fairfield bore away a 
copy, to submit to Dr. Parkin,’’ who was asked for 
an ‘‘elegant” translation of 

Antique Templariorum Aule 
Hee et amplior et ornatior 
Jam situ quam usu memoriam conservat. 
The expert remarked that ‘‘the Latin savoured of 
Tacitus, but he would wrestle with it,” and pro- 
duced the following :— 
Although 
Larger and more handsome than 
The old hall of the Templars, 
This building, 
By the position which it occupies 
And the purposes which it serves, 
Keeps the memory of that Hall 
Alive. 
The next place visited was 2, Brick Court, on 
the second floor north of which is a bronze tablet, 


Lamb went to school. | 





containing a medallion of Goldsmith, with the in- 
scription, ‘‘In these chambers died Oliver Gold- 
smith on April 4, 1774.” His last recorded utter- 
ance, in reply to Dr. Turton’s question ‘Is your 
mind at ease ?’’ was,“ No; itisnot.” ‘‘ Thesaddest 
death,” says the Pilgrim. “I know of in all litera- 
ture. And so lonely—none of his friends seem to 
have known that he was ill.” 

Limits of space compel us to bring our notice of 
this delightful book to a close, or we should have 
liked to join our friends in their visits to Johnson’s 
house in Gough Square, and to Lichfield ; but we 
part from them, hoping soon to have the pleasure of 
meeting them again. The many excellent illustra- 
tions add charm to the book. 


A Great Mystery Solved. By Gillan Vase. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 
‘A Great Mystery So.vep’ is another and most 
interesting contribution to the literature we already 
possess relating to the puzzle as to what happened 
to Edwin Drood. The present volume, edited 
Mr. Shirley Byron Jevons, is ‘‘a continuation of, 
and conclusion to, ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’” 
The editor tells us that Gillan Vase’s ‘ luxuriant 
imagination led her not only to follow up the 
destinies of the characters which we owe in their 
inception to Dickens, but also to create several 
others. As rather detracting from the value of a 
sequel in which it seemed desirable that only 
known Dickensian characters should appear, these 
new ones have been eliminated.” By the permission 
of Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Mr. Jevons gives a 
summary of ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ We 
will leave to our readers the pleasure of dis- 
covering the author’s solution, and will only hint 
that it is the popular one. They will doubtless be 
lad to find that in the home of the pompous 
Sapsea there is only one master, and that is not 
Mr. Sapsea, and that the genial Crisparkle and 
Helena Landless plight their troth in the old 
Cathedral. We commend the author’s style, which 
in some parts approaches that of Dickens. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries pri vately 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
Ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
owe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
1eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Mr. F. R. Marvin.—See 11 S. vii. 49, 370, and 
also 9 S. iii. 69. 152, 271. Benedict Arnold was 
buried at Brompton on 21 June, 1801; but the 
grave cannot be identified. 


















